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The Development of United States Policy in the 
Near East, South Asia, and Africa, 1951-1952 


PART I. SOME MAJOR PROBLEMS 


by Harry N. Howard 


During the course of 1951-52, the United States 
fully recognized the basic importance of the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa and the problems 
which came to America’s doorstep from this vast 
area. The Greek question, the Anglo-Iranian oil 
controversy, the Anglo-Egyptian issues with re- 

ard to the Suez Canal and the Sudan, the prob- 
te of Palestine, Tunisia, and Morocco, the 
Kashmir problem, the development of defenses 
against aggression in the Middle East, the economic 
development of underdeveloped territories—these 
were among the more significant issues of an event- 
ful year. 

President Truman well characterized the prob- 
lems with which the Near East, in particular, 
confronted the United States in his message to the 
Congress on March 6, 1952, presenting the new 
Mutual Security Program :? 

The Near East presents a sharp challenge to American 
statesmanship. The countries of these areas are of vital 
importance to the security of the free world, but the 
problems of achieving constructive and orderly develop- 
ment are extremely difficult. Living standards are gen- 
erally very low. Transportation and land tenure systems 
are often archaic. Political and religious controversies 
simmer throughout the region. Nationalism is sometimes 
misdirected into fanatical outbursts which ignore the 
benefits to be gained from international cooperation. The 
Communists are doing their best to stir up confusion and 
trouble. 

The President expanded on this theme on April 
8, 1952, stressing that “the tremendous develop- 
ments” which had “taken place in the Western 
world in modern times” were “having a profound 
effect upon the ancient civilizations in Asia and 
Africa.” ? 


EpiTor’s Nore: An article by Harry N. Howard entitled 
“The Development of United States Policy in the Near 
East, 1945-1951,” was printed in the BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 
1951, p. 809, and Nov. 26, 1951, p. 839. 

1 BuLietin of Mar. 17, 1952, p. 403; also printed as De- 
partment of State publication 4531. 


* BuLLetTIn of Apr. 21, 1952, p. 607. 
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Among the more general problems raised by the 
representatives of the Arab-Asian-African states 
at the sixth and seventh sessions of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations were the fol- 
lowing: 


1. The emerging nationalism of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa and their demand for equality of 
treatment ; 

2. Problems of trusteeship and non-self-gov- 
erning territories, related principally to the urge 
toward self-government or independence; 

3. The expressed need for large-scale U. N. tech- 
nical and economic assistance, despite the reluc- 
tance of the United States and the Western 
democracies to support such a program at this 
time; 

4. The economic development of underdevel- 
oped territories, on which great stress was laid. 


Within the United Nations it became quite clear, 
in view of these developments, that, in addition to 
the issues involved in the struggle of the free 
world with the Soviet Union, there was another 
definite set of problems. For example, in the 
introduction to his 1952 annual report to the 
Assembly,’ Secretary-General Trygve Lie referred 
to— 


the problem of political, economic and social adjustments 
between the more advanced, industrialized nations on the 
one hand and the under-developed nations on the other 
hand. This problem is especially acute in parts of Asia, 
the Middle East and Northern Africa. ... The rise 
of nationalism and the demand for greater equality of 
rights, freedom and economic opportunity among all these 
peoples are facts of our times as significant as the “East- 
West” conflict. These are historic forces that will not be 
denied. They constitute one of the greatest challenges 
to contemporary civilization. The question is whether, 





*U. N. doc. A/2141/Add. 1. 
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by enlisting moderation and realism on all sides, we can 
find effective ways to answer this challenge by peaceful 
and evolutionary means rapidly enough to prevent the 
violent upheavals and widespread chaos that are likely if 
we do not. 

Here, too, when we consider the political aspects of the 
problem of peaceful adjustment between old and new 
interests and rights, we find that progress has been made 
through United Nations action in Libya and Eritrea and 
through evolution towards self-government in some de- 
pendent areas. On the other hand, no solution is yet in 
sight for such critical questions as the Iranian oil problem, 
the Anglo-Egyptian dispute, peace between Israel and 
the Arab states, and rising nationalism in North Africa. 


Both Lester Pearson, Minister for External 
Affairs of Canada and President of the seventh 
session of the General Assembly, and Secretary 
Acheson emphasized the importance of these prob- 
lems in their opening statements before the As- 
sembly in October 1952. Secretary Acheson de- 
clared : 4 
Of the 800 million people in the free world who were in 
the dependent category 10 years ago, some 600 million 
have already attained full independence. In this period 
a dozen new nations have emerged, and most of them are 
now playing an important role in the United Nations. 
Furthermore, rapid progress has been and is being made 
toward self-government for the 200 million others who 
still remain in varying stages of dependency. What these 
facts suggest is that the differences confronting us are not 
differences of purpose ; they are differences of method and 
of timing, and they can be solved through wise states- 
manship. 


The Greek Question 


The “question of threats to the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of Greece,” 
which had been a concern of the General Assembly 
since 1947, was not on the agenda of the seventh 
session. The session considered, however, ques- 
tions relating to the repatriation of Greek children 
and Greek nationals detained by certain of the 
northern neighbors of Greece and other Soviet 
satellites. In the period since the end of World 
War II, the United States, in one way or another, 
has invested more than $2,000,000,000 in economic 
and military assistance to Greece.® With the 
liquidation of the Greek guerrilla movement in 
1949, the Greek people moved gradually toward 
political stability. 

In the international field, during 1951-52, 
Greece came to closer understanding with Turkey, 
and her relations with Yugoslavia improved so 
much that Greek and Yugoslav parliamentary and 
military missions exchanged visits, and problems 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1952, p. 639. 

*For the latest report of the International Committee 
of the Red Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies 
on the Repatriation of Greek Children see U.N. doc. A/ 
2236. For the report of the Secretary-General on the 
same subject, see A/2241, Oct. 30, 1952. 

* The total grants for economic assistance between July 
1, 1945, and June 30, 1952, reached $1,448,000,000 net. 
(Survey of Current Business, Department of Commerce, 
Oct. 1952, pp. 6-11.) 
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of common defense against common dangers were 
discussed. Meanwhile, on December 20, 1951, 
Greece was elected to membership in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. as continued 
to contribute to the collective defense of the Re- 

ublic of Korea, within the framework of the 

nited Nations, as she had done since the fall of 
1950. On February 15, 1952, together with Turkey, 
Greece became a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Looked at in perspective, 
Greece had traveled a considerable distance since 
the tragic era of 1945-47. 


The Anglo-Iranian Oil Controversy 


Full advantage was taken of the visit of Prime 
Minister Mossadegh to the United States during 
October and November 1951 to discuss the possi- 
bilities of a settlement of the Anglo-Iranian oil 
controversy. The U.S. Government had _ been 
concerned with this problem from the beginning 
and wanted to determine whether there was any 
“fresh” basis for a solution. These discussions 
did not result in the finding of any new basis on 
which a practical solution could be reached. 
Nevertheless, the United States continued to hope 
that Iran and the United Kingdom would be able 
“to find a mutually acceptable basis for a satis- 
factory settlement” and indicated that it would 
“continue to do everything possible to assist them 
to this end.” ? 

During the visit of Prime Minister Churchill to 
the United States in January 1952, Mr. Churchill 
and President Truman, on January 9, expressed 
the hope “that the initiative taken by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment will lead to a solution of the Iranian oil 
problem acceptable to all the interests concerned.” § 
The Bank had set forth proposals embodying, 
among other things, an offer to operate the oil 
properties through a neutral management for a 
limited period and without prejudice to the legal 
rights of the parties. Its efforts to solve the prob- 
lem were not successful ; as before, failure to obtain 
agreement was due to the inability to arrive at 
solutions of the problems of price, personnel, and 
compensation. 

Naturally, the United States was much disap- 
pointed at the failure to find a solution of this 
pressing question. In response to a number of 
requests from Iran for direct financial assistance 
“to ease the acute situation” arising from the loss 
of oil revenues, the Department of State an- 
nounced on March 20, 1952,° that although it 


"BuLtetin of Nov. 26, 1951, p. 864. Iran arranged to 
purchase $8,750,000 from the International Monetary 
Fund on Nov. 138, 1951. 

* Ibid., Jan. 21, 1952, p. 84. For the proposals of the 
International Bank, see International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, Seventh Annual Report to the 
or of Governors, 1951-1952 (Washington, 1952), pp. 

—18. 

® BULLETIN of Mar. 31, 1952, p. 494. 
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desired to render every proper and necessary 
assistance, 


it could not justify aid of the type requested at a time 
when Iran has the opportunity of receiving adequate 
revenues from its oil industry without prejudice to its 
national aspirations. . . . 

The United States has not established as a 
condition for granting financial aid to Iran that the Ira- 
nian Government should accept any particular proposals. 
The United States has consistently maintained that a 
settlement is possible in which the legitimate interests of 
both Iran and the United Kingdom will be protected and 
which will make the resumption of the oil-industry opera- 
tion feasible and practicable from the economic view- 
point. We believe that the offer of the International 
Bank to assist in this matter has provided a good oppor- 
tunity to reach this objective, even though on an interim 
basis. We continue to hope that a formula will be found 
which will be acceptable to both parties. 


A month later, an exchange of notes between 
Prime Minister Mossadegh and Ambassador Hen- 
derson on April 24, 1952,” provided that military 
assistance from the United States to Iran should 
be continued and that shipments of military sup- 
plies would be resumed as soon as possible. 

By this time the question of the Anglo-Iranian 
oil controversy once more was coming before the 
International Court of Justice which, on July 5, 
1951, had indicated interim measures to insure con- 
tinued production of petroleum and urged that no 
action be taken prejudicial to the rights of either 
party. The Security Council, on October 19, 1951, 
had adjourned discussion of the problem until the 
International Court could decide on its own com- 
petence in the case." Public hearings in the case 
began on June 10, 1952, and on July 22 the Inter- 
national Court decided that it was incompetent to 
hear the case on its merits.” 

On August 7, 1952, the Iranian Government 
presented a note to the United Kingdom concern- 
ing the controversy, once more outlining its views 
but offering no essentially new proposals. On 
August 30, President Truman and Prime Minister 
Churchill submitted to Prime Minister Mossadegh 
proposals involving the following: * 

1. Submission of the question of compensation 
to be paid in respect of the nationalization of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in Iran to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice; 

2. Appointment of suitable representatives by 
the parties for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for the flow of oil to world markets; 


” Tbid., May 12, 1952, p. 746. 

“For a brief review of the problem in the Security 
Council, see U.N. doc. A/2141, pp. 41-44. 

” Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Case (jurisdictional). Judg- 
ment of July 22nd, 1952: I. C. J. Reports, p. 93; ibid., Or- 
der of July 5th, 1951: I. C. J. Reports, p. 89; ibid., Or- 
der of February 11th, 1952: I. C. J. Reports 1952, p. 13. 

4 BuLLETIN of Sept. 8, 1952, p. 360. Meanwhile W. Al- 
ton Jones, president of the Cities Service Co., together 
with experts, arrived in Tehran on Aug. 25, 1952, on a 
purely private mission, to see whether he could assist in 
a possible settlement. 
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3. Provided the Iranian Government agreed to 
the above, (a) representatives of the Anglo-Ira- 
nian Oil Company were to seek arrangements for 
the movement of oil stored in Iran; (b) the United 
Kingdom was to relax its restrictions on exports 
to Iran and on Iran’s use of sterling; and (c) the 
United States was to make an immediate grant of 
$10,000,000 to Iran to assist in its budgetary 
problem. 


However, Mr. Mossadegh rejected these proposals 
and explained that he had decided to call Parlia- 
ment into session so that, with consultation, the 
necessary reply could be prepared. 

Secretary Acheson sought to clarify matters on 
September 3,’* stating that the joint proposals ac- 
cepted the “nationalization of the oil industry in 
Iran as a fact” and “proposed a forum for the de- 
termination of compensation.” He also stressed 
that, while the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company seemed 
to be the logical entity to open negotiations with 
Iran, the joint message did not propose that it be 
“the sole purchaser of Iranian oil.” It was also 
recognized, the Secretary pointed out, that there 
must be a fair settlement of claims and counter- 
claims arising from the nationalization of the oil 
industry in Iran. The United States and the 
United Kingdom had proposed, therefore, that the 
International Court of Justice, as an impartial 
body, be asked to consider all claims; “this pro- 
posal should be acceptable to the Iranians, espe- 
cially in view of the recent decision of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, which was favorable to 
Iran.” Mr. Acheson explained that the offer of a 
grant to Iran of $10,000,000 was to provide it with 
funds to assist financially until the flow of Iranian 
oil to world markets could be resumed. He ex- 
pressed his belief that “the proposals meet the 
outstanding issues in the oil dispute and deserve 
careful consideration as a basis for negotiations to 
end the unhappy dispute between two good friends 
of the United States.” The United Kingdom took 
a similar position. 

These proposals were also rejected, although the 
door to negotiations remained open. On Septem- 
ber 24, in messages to Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Truman,” the Iranian Government 
substantially reaffirmed its previous rejection and 
threatened to break off relations with the United 
Kingdom if, within 10 days, it did not accept the 
Iranian demand for payment of £49,000,000 ($137,- 
200,000) and its proposition for arbitration on the 
matter of compensation for the nationalized oil 
properties by the International Court of Justice. 
Mr. Mossadegh seemed under the impression that 
an attempt was being made to revive the 1933 con- 
cessions, and, concerning the question of compen- 
sation, he stated : 


If it were intended that compensation for the property of 
the former oil company in Iran should be paid, my Gov- 


* Tbid., Sept. 15, 1952, p. 405. 
* Ibid., Oct. 6, 1952, p. 532. 
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ernment has always been prepared to enter into negotia- 
tions with due regard to the claims of both parties and 
to find a just and equitable solution. If it were meant 
that, in the event of disagreement the question should be 
referred to the International Court of Justice, such pro- 
cedure should be agreed to between the Iranian Govern- 
ment and the former oil company and there would be no 
need of an agreement between two governments. 


Mr. Mossadegh also expressed fear of the pos- 
sibility of a “purchase monopoly” on the part of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, and referred to 
the “illegal restrictions” imposed by the United 
Kingdom concerning purchase of Iranian oil. 
One motive behind the nationalization of the oil 
industry, he declared, lay in the desire to “eradi- 
cate foreign influence” and to “insure the political 
independence of the country while cooperating 
shoulder to shoulder with other freedom-loving 
nations in maintaining world peace.” The other 
motive was— 


to improve economic conditions because during the period 
when the former company was engaged in exploiting the 
resources of Iran, it was never prepared to consider and 
observe the rights of the Iranian nation, even in conform- 
ity with the D’Arcy concession and the invalid 1933 
agreement. 


Although the Iranian Government contended 
that the Iranian courts alone were competent to 
investigate the former company’s claims, the Iran- 
ian Government was prepared to agree to the 
judgment of the International Court of Justice, 
subject to agreement on (1) determination of the 
amount of compensation to be paid; (2) the basis 
of the examination of claims; (3) determination 
of damages; and (4) payment in advance and on 
account of £49,000,000, which the Iranian Govern- 
ment claimed as due from the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. 

The United Kingdom replied to Mr. Mossadegh 
on October 5, 1952,* explaining that his fears were 
“without foundation”: 


. . . The proposals in no way fail to recognise the 
fact of Persia’s nationalization of her oil industry or seek 
to revive the 1933 concession. There was no suggestion 
that there should be foreign management of the oil indus- 
try, still less was this put forward as a condition. We 
did not contemplate a monopoly of the purchase of oil. 

The proposals suggested an equitable method, not neces- 
sarily the only method, of settling all claims and counter- 
claims of both sides by impartial adjudication. We said 
nothing about the price of oil because that falls to be 
discussed between seller and purchaser and not between 
Governments. 


In a note delivered to Mr. Mossadegh on October 
5,17 Secretary Acheson also expressed regret that 
the Iranian Government had misunderstood the 
proposals of August 30 and reaffirmed that “it had 
been our understanding that the Iranian Govern- 
ment’s position was that negotiation for settle- 
ment of the oil dispute must take into account (a) 


* British Information Services, Washington, D. C., Oct. 
5, 1952. 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 13, 1952, p. 569. 
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the fact of nationalization, (b) the complete inde- 
pendence of Iran in the operation of its oil indus- 
try, and (c) the freedom of Iran to sell its oil on 
other than a monopoly basis.” 

In a note of October 7,% a copy of which was 
transmitted to the United States, the Iranian 
Government informed the United Kingdom that 
Iran was willing to discuss and settle the dis- 
pute but still demanded a deposit on account before 
entering negotiations. Inviting the Anglo-Ira- 
nian Oil Company to send a delegation to Tehran, 
Prime Minister Mossadegh asked that it place 
£20,000,000 ($56,000,000) at the disposal of Iran, 
— to the negotiations. This sum would be a 

rst installment on the £49,000,000, the rest to be 
paid after the conclusion of the negotiations, 
which, it was suggested, should not last more than 
3 weeks. 

The United Kingdom, in a note of October 14, 
1952, to the Iranian Government,” reaffirmed and 
clarified the principles which had been enunciated 
in the joint Anglo-American proposals of August 
30. Among other things, the United Kingdom 
considered the Iranian counterproposals for settle- 
ment of the oil controversy to be “unreasonable 
and unacceptable.” The Foreign Office stated 
that it could not pay the £49,000,000 demanded by 
Mr. Mossadegh and reiterated that it would claim 
compensation for the termination of the British oil 
concession in Iran. Although it rejected the Ira- 
nian demands, the British note stated that, as soon 
as an agreement could be reached for adjudication 
of compensation, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
would be prepared to open negotiations for re- 
sumption of the Iranian oil sales, preserving in 
the meanwhile the “full legal rights” of the com- 

any. 

: There was no reply to the Iranian suggestion 
of October 7 that a mission from the company come 
to Tehran within one week to negotiate. A sup- 
plementary statement by the Foreign Office in 
London categorically denied the various Iranian 
charges against the United Kingdom, declared 
that “the maintenance of the independence and 
integrity” of Iran had always been the objective 
of the United Kingdom, and recalled the events 
of 1946, when the Soviet Union was a genuine 
threat to Iran. It also upheld the record of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in Iran. 

At the same time, the United States urged both 
the United Kingdom and Iran to continue to work 
for a friendly settlement of their controversy and 
indicated that it would “continue to be helpful 
where possible.” The oil question, in fact, was so 
disturbing and “so important that both parties 
must continue to work for an amicable solution.” 
The concern of the United States was hardly 
lessened when, on October 16, Iran severed diplo- 


matic relations with the United Kingdom, mark- 


*% Ibid., Oct. 20, 1952, p. 624. 
*” See British Information Services, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 15, 1952, for text. 
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ing the first complete rupture in Anglo-Iranian 
relations since 1859. 

The formal break in diplomatic relations came 
on October 22, when Mr. Mossadegh notified the 
British Embassy of the severance of relations. 
Among other things, the Iranian note stated : 


The Iranian Government greatly regrets that it has 
been obliged to adopt such a decision. In the course of 
the dispute with the former oil company, my Government 
always made every effort to insure that this dispute 
should not damage the friendly relations between the two 
Governments. 

My Government is convinced that if the British Gov- 
ernment had paid proper attention, consistent with jus- 
tice and friendship, to the aims of the Iranian nation 
and Government, which have only been seeking to secure 
their rights which had been infringed, the relations be- 
tween the countries would never have reached such a 
stage. 


The Swedish Government was asked to look 
after Iranian interests in the United Kingdom and 
the Swiss Government to perform a similar serv- 
ice for the United Kingdom in Iran. The United 
States felt that the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions did “not contribute to a solution of the prob- 
lem” involved in the Anglo-Iranian oil contro- 
versy. 

Meanwhile, the United States continued to as- 
sist Iran in strengthening its economy and raising 
the standard of living of its people. In so doing, 
it was giving tangible evidence of its interest in 
their welfare and helping alter an atmosphere in 
which communism might well thrive. But this 
maga like so many others in the Near and Mid- 

le East, showed prospect of being a continuing 
one.” 


The Anglo-Egyptian Controversy 


The United States was also much concerned 
with developments in Egypt, especially in view of 
its interest in the defense of the vital area of the 
Suez Canal. Following the abdication of King 
Farouk in July 1952 and the institution of a new 
Government under Major General Mohammed 
Naguib, Secretary Acheson on September 3, 1952, 
noted that there had been “some encouraging de- 
velopments in Egypt, including the reform pro- 
gram announced by the Egyptian Government,” 
and stated that the United States had been follow- 
ing these events “with much interest.” “* He wished 
the Egyptian Government every success in its 
efforts to solve internal problems and declared: 


Relations between the United States and Egypt remain 
most friendly and cooperative. I am hopeful that in the 
interest of our two countries these relations, as well as 


2? For the remarks of Ambassadors Ardalan and Ente- 
zam, the Iranian representatives, in the General Assem/# 
bly on Nov. 12-13, 1952, see U.N. docs. A/C.2/SR.209 and 
A/PV.397. 

™ BULLETIN of Sept. 15, 1952, p. 406. For the remarks 
of Ahmed Mohammed Farrag, the Foreign Minister of 
Egypt, on the Anglo-Egyptian controversy, in the General 
Assembly on Nov. 12, 1952, see U.N. doc. A/PV.395. 
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those between Egypt and all the nations of the free world, 
will be increased and strengthened. We look forward to 
an era in which new areas of cooperation and mutual 
benefit can be brought into being. 


When Prime Minister Ali Maher resigned on 
September 7, 1952, the Department of State an- 
nounced that it saw no fundamental significance in 
the move, since the program of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment remained “based on principles rather 
than personalities,” and that there was no change 
in U. S. policy toward Egypt as expressed on 
September 3. 

Meanwhile, through friendly counsel to both 
parties, the United States, because of its basic 
interest in order, stability, and security in the 
region of the Suez Canal, continued to seek an 
equitable and constructive settlement of the issues 
involved in the Anglo-Egyptian controversy with 
regard to the Suez Canal and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. 

Hope for an early settlement of the question of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was advanced by the 
agreement reached on October 29, 1952, between 
the Egyptian Government and representatives of 
the leading Sudanese political parties. 


Palestine Questions 


During 1951-52, the United States continued to 
be concerned with and to seek a balanced solution 
of the various Palestine issues. On September 
17 and 21, 1951, the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission submitted comprehensive proposals for a 
general political, territorial, and economic settle- 
ment between Israel and the Arab States. In its 
progress report to the sixth session of the General 
Assembly, however, the Commission stated : * 


The Arab States insisted upon a prior solution of the 
refugee question, at least in principle, before agreeing to 
discuss other outstanding issues. In their opinion, a 
solution of the refugee problem could be reached only as a 
result of unconditional acceptance by Israel of the right 
of refugees to be repatriated. Israel, on the other hand, 
has maintained that no solution of the refugee question 
involving repatriation could be envisaged outside the 
framework of an over-all settlement. As regards the right 
of the refugees to return, Israel refused to accept a prin- 
ciple that might involve her in a repatriation operation of 
unknown extent. 


The Commission was unable to conciliate these 
points of view and, in the end, because of its con- 
viction that all Palestine problems were closely 
interrelated, it expressed the opinion that in any 
further approach to the problem it was “desirable 
that consideration be given to the need for co- 
ordinating all United Nations efforts aimed at the 
promotion of stability, security and peace in 
Palestine.” 

Meanwhile, in a special report to the General 





2 U.N. doc. A/1985. See also United States Participa- 
tion in the United Nations (1951), Department of State 
publication 4583, pp. 108-117. For a statement by Am- 
bassador Philip C. Jessup in the Ad Hoc Political Commit- 
tee on Jan. 6, 1952, see BULLETIN of Jan. 28, 1952, p. 129. 
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Assembly on November 28, 1951,% the Director 
and Advisory Commission of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East (Unrwa) requested the General 
Assembly— 


to endorse and urge contributions for a 250 million dol- 
lar program of assistance to Near East governments for 
the relief and reintegration of Palestine refugees to be 
carried out over a period of approximately three years 
starting 1 July 1951, composed of $50 million for relief 
and $200 million for reintegration, with local governments 
assuming the maximum possible administrative responsi- 
bility at the earliest possible date. 


On January 26, 1952, the General Assembly 
adopted, by a vote of 49-0-5 a resolution embody- 
ing a 3-year program calling for the expenditure 
of $250,000,000 for relief, rehabilitation, and re- 
construction among the Arab refugees from Pales- 
tine.* The United States, Israel, and the Arab 
States were among those voting in favor, the Arab 
States insisting once more on the principle of re- 
patriation. In this connection, it may be noted 
that the General Assembly increased Unrwa’s 
1951-52 budget from $50,000,000 to $77,000,000, of 
which $50,000,000 was to be for reintegration and 
$27,000,000 for relief, and for the period of 1952- 
53 it approved Unrwa’s budget recommendations 
of $100,000,000 for reintegration and $18,000,000 
for relief. 

The problem of Jerusalem did not come for- 
mally before the General Assembly at Paris. On 
May 4, 1952, the Israeli Cabinet announced its in- 
tention to move the Israeli Foreign Office to Jeru- 
salem. On July 9, the United States “noted with 
concern” this announcement and in an aide- 
mémoire to the Israeli Government stated : * 

Since the question of Jerusalem is still of international 
importance, the U.S. Government believes that the United 
Nations should have an opportunity to reconsider the mat- 
ter with a view to devising a status for Jerusalem which 
will satisfactorily preserve the interests of the world com- 
munity and the states directly concerned. Consequently, 
the U.S. Government would not view favorably the trans- 
fer of the Foreign Office of Israel to Jerusalem. 

The Government of the United States also wishes to con- 
vey that in view of its attitude on the Jerusalem question, 


it has no present intention of transferring the Ambassador 
of the United States and his staff to Jerusalem. 


Israel and the United States reached an agree- 
ment on July 23, 1952, whereby the former became 
eligible to receive military equipment on a reim- 
bursable basis from the United States under the 
Mutual Security Act of 1949, as amended. Israel 
was thus enabled to apply for the purchase of 


* U.N. doc. A/1905/Add. 1. 

* General Assembly resolution 513 (VI). For text, and 
for a statement by Ambassador Jessup on Jan. 17, 1952, 
see BULLETIN of Feb. 11, 1952, pp. 224, 226. 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 4, 1952, p. 181. For pertinent Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions on the status of Jerusalem, see 
resolutions 181 (II), 185 (S-2), 186 (S—2), 187 (S-2), 194 
(III), 3038 (IV), 393 (V), 512, 513 (VI). 
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equipment and materials from U.S. stocks, in re- 
turn for payment at a fair value.” 

The United States expressed its gratification at 
the settlement of the problem of compensation for 
Nazi victims between Israel and the Government 
of Western Germany, on September 10, when the 
Bonn government agreed to pay Israel $822,- 
000,000 in goods and services.”" 

Although it had been desired, if possible, to 
avoid stormy discussion of Palestine political 
problems in the seventh session of the General As- 
sembly, the representatives of Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen re- 
quested on September 12, 1952, that consideration 
of the work of the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion be placed on the agenda.* In their supple- 
mentary memorandum the Arab representatives 
declared that the Middle East was “becoming more 
and more a center of world interest.” They added 
that, among the various issues, “none is more cru- 
cial for peace and security, none is more actual and 
effective in leading either to healthy international 
relations or to strife, than the Palestine question, 
as it is developing today.” Declaring that the 
refugee problem was not the essential element in 
the Palestine question, the Arab representatives 
denied Arab responsibility for the problem and 
stated that since 1947 the General Assembly had 
“deliberately and continuously assumed a respon- 
sibility for this question which it would not now 
shirk.” They expressed fear that the question 
might be shelved, although it was unsolved, and 
that the resolutions of the General Assembly might 
be ignored. 

Two days later, on September 14, Israel re- 
quested that alleged Arab violations of the Charter 
and of resolutions with regard to Palestine be 
placed on the agenda. Ina supplementary memo- 
randum of October 9, the Israeli Government 
made detailed charges against the Arab States, 
while declaring that Israel had “at all times indi- 
cated its readiness to meet with representatives of 
the Arab countries with a view” to achieving 
peace.” 

Meanwhile, the problem of the 880,000 Arab ref- 
ugees from Palestine remained. In his report to 
the seventh General Assembly, the Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees stated : *° 


The existence of vast numbers of able-bodied individuals 
who for four years have looked to the United Nations for 
the provision of all their basic needs—medical and health 
care, education, shelter, clothing and food—is a social and 


7° BULLETIN of Sept. 1, 1952, p. 331. Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia were already eligible. 

* Thid., Sept. 22, 1952, p. 448. Secretary Acheson stated 
on Sept. 10 that the agreement was “a material demon- 
stration of the resolve of the vast majority of the Ger- 
man people to make redress for the sufferings of the Jews 
under the Nazis.” 

* U.N. doc. A/2184. 

7° U.N. doc. A/2185/Add. 1. 

U.N. doc. A/2171, par. 26. 
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economic blight of incalculable dimensions. The presence 
of refugees in host countries is more than the measurable 
economic waste of manpower and of economic potential. 
The intangible waste in terms of lost pride, emotional con- 
flict, despair and hopelessness cannot be measured, nor 
can the potential danger to the safety and security of 
the Near East be adequately assessed without taking into 
account the existence of these factors. 


The problem was duly considered in the Ad Hoe 
Political Committee, and, on November 6, 1952, 
the General Assembly approved by a vote of 48- 
0-6, with Iraq abstaining, a resolution authorizing 
an increase in the relief budget to $23,000,000 and 
requesting the Negotiating Committee to solicit 
for the $250,000,000 3-year program.” 

The Palestine Conciliation Commission, in the 
meantime, made it clear in its Twelfth Progress 
Report on October 9, 1952, that no progress had 
been made toward a solution of the major political 
issues between Israel and the Arab States, namel 
the problems of war damages, repatriation of Pal- 
estine Arab refugees, the status of Jerusalem, and 
the terms of a peace settlement. Nevertheless, the 
Commission concluded that “the most promising 
way in which it could lend its assistance to the 
parties would be by further efforts to solve the 
questions of compensation for the Palestine refu- 
gees and the release of bank accounts blocked in 
Israel.” It announced Israel’s agreement to the 
release of all blocked accounts belonging to Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees, a sum estimated at $14,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000. Although the political im- 
passe continued, the Commission felt “encouraged” 
ee believed that “further progress” could be 
made. 


The Problems of Morocco and Tunisia 


Since 1951, in particular, the United States 
has been faced with the complicated issues of Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia, brought to the United Nations 
by Arab, Asian, and African nations. On Decem- 
ber 13, 1951, it voted for postponement of the 
Moroccan issue because of its view that “persons 
concerned with problems and controversies should 
in good faith exhaust efforts for their solution by 
less formal means than debate in the General 
Assembly.” * 

Similarly, when 11 Arab-Asian-African states 
sought to place the Tunisian issue on the agenda of 
the Security Council, Ambassador Ernest A. 
Gross, on April 10, 1952, indicated that the French 
reform program offered a basis for the resumption 
of negotiations “looking toward the establishment 
of home rule in Tunisia.” He expressed the hope 
that France would “bring about far-sighted and 
genuine reforms in Tunisia,” stressed the desir- 
ability of direct negotiation between the parties, 
declared that the Security Council would “remain 


For text, and for a statement by Ambassador Jessup 
on Oct. 27, see BULLETIN of Nov. 10, 1952, pp. 755, 756. 

® U.N. doc. A/2216. 

* U.N. doc. A/PV.354, pp. 258-259 and passim. 
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open to any member of the United Nations to 
bring the question to the Council’s attention 
again,” and stated that the United States “will 
naturally re-assess the situation if that is done.” * 
The vote in the Security Council on April 14 was 
5 to 2, with Greece, the Netherlands, Turkey, and 
the United States abstaining, and the question was 
not included on the agenda. In a statement of 
April 16, Secretary Acheson reaffirmed the Amer- 
ican position, stressing that “the sound way to 
proceed here is to give time for the French authori- 
ties and the Tunisian authorities to discuss, nego- 
tiate, and find a solution,” and adding: “Now if 
they can’t, another situation is created.” * 

On June 20, 1952, the Secretary-General received 
a request for calling a special session of the General 
Assembly to consider the question of Tunisia, 
signed jointly by Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
the Philippine Commonwealth, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria,and Yemen.* On July 21 it was announced 
that the move for a special session had failed of 
adoption, since only 23 states had voted in favor 
of the proposal, whereas a majority was required. 

In a letter of July 30, the 13 Arab-Asian delega- 
tions requested that the Tunisian question be in- 
cluded in the provisional agenda of the seventh 
session of the General yprates ng The accompany- 
ing memorandum recalled that 11 Arab-Asian 
members had brought the problem to the attention 
of the Security Council in April 1952 as a threat to 
international peace and security and stated that 
the situation in Tunisia had further deteriorated 
since the Security Council’s refusal to place the 
item on its agenda. It also stated that the ex- 
pected Franco-Tunisian negotiations had not ma- 
terialized, that tension had increased in Tunisia, 
and that there was now “a deep sense of frustra- 
tion among people in many countries of the world, 
and especially in Asian and African countries.” * 

Similarly, on September 3, 1952 (inclusion of 
the question having already been requested by 
Iraq on August 7) 13 Arab-Asian delegations 
asked inscription of the Moroccan problem on the 
agenda of the seventh General Assembly. An ex- 
planatory memorandum declared that “in the face 
of the rising tide of nationalism in Africa,” con- 
tinuation of the French protectorate in Morocco 
could not “but constitute a mounting threat to the 
peace,” and contended that the Treaty of Fez 
(1912) had been forced on the Sultan of Morocco. 
It also charged that human rights were denied, in 
contravention of the principles of the United Na- 


*U.N. doc. S/PV.575, pp. 1-30; S/PV.576, pp. 11-20. 
See also S/PV.574, S/2508, S/2574-2584, and S/2598. 

*® BULLETIN of Apr. 28, 1952, p. 678. For criticism of the 
U.S. position on the Tunisian issue, see ibid., May 19, 1952, 
p. 799, and statement by Senator Lister Hill, Cong. Rec., 
vol. 98, no. 69, pp. 3724-3725. 

* For communications of June 20 and July 21, 1952, see 
U.N. docs. A/2137, 2143. 

7 U.N. doc. A/2152. 
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tions Charter.* Without prejudice as to the 
question of competence or as to its substantive posi- 
tion, the United States supported inclusion of 
these items on the agenda. 


The Kashmir Problem 


Like the problem of Palestine, the Kashmir 
issue has confronted the United States and the 
United Nations since 1948, shortly after the estab- 
lishment of India and Pakistan as independent 
members of the Commonwealth. Because of the 
possibility that failure to solve this issue might 
lead to serious conflict between Pakistan and India, 
thereby threatening peace and stability in the 
Asian subcontinent, the United States has sought 
an equitable and constructive solution of the Kash- 
mir problem through the United Nations and its 
organs and through direct counsel to both parties 
immediately concerned. Although the United 
States, working with other members of the U.N. 
Commission for India and Pakistan, was helpful 
in promoting a cease-fire between the parties, its 
efforts and those of other U.N. members and 
agents such as Frank P. Graham, the present U.N. 
representative dealing with the problem, have not 
served to effect a final settlement.* 

On November 6, 1952, the United States and the 
United Kingdom introduced in the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations a resolution urging that 
India and Pakistan begin negotiations immedi- 
ately to work out an agreement on demilitarization 
of their forces in Kashmir.“ The draft resolution 
recommended that the Pakistan forces be limited 
to between 3,000 and 6,000 and the Indian armed 
forces to between 12,000 and 18,000. The parties 
were to be asked to report to the Security Council 
not later than 30 days from the date of the adop- 
tion of the resolution, and the U.N. representative 
was to keep it informed of any progress. 


© Harry N. Howard is United Nations Adviser, 
Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African 
Affairs. Part II of his article, dealing with mu- 
tual security and assistance programs in these 
areas, will appear in the December 15 issue of the 
BULLETIN. 


*® U.N. docs. A/2153, 2175, and 2175/Add. 1, 2. 

* For excerpts from a statement by Mr. Graham on the 
Kashmir problem before the Security Council on Oct. 10, 
1952, see BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1952, p. 661. See also Frank 
D. Collins, “Recent Developments in the Kashmir Dispute,” 
ibid., p. 663. 

“ For text of draft resolution and excerpts from a state- 
ment by Sir Gladwyn Jebb, before the Security Council 
on Nov. 6, see ibid., Nov. 17, 1952, pp. 800, 801. 
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MSA Allotments for Far East Programs 


Announcing that 54.7 million dollars has been 
allotted for its Far East program for the October- 
December calendar quarter, the Mutual Security 
Agency — reported on November 26 that to- 
tal Far East allotments for the 6 months ending 
December 31, 1952, amount to 133.4 million dollars. 

The country breakdown for the first half of the 
1953 fiscal year is Formosa $66,237,000; Associated 
States of Indochina 45.5 million dollars; Philip- 

ines 18 million dollars; and Thailand 3.5 million 

ollars. An additional $163,000 was allotted for 
1 costs not allocated by country. The al- 
otments were made against the $202,778,250 ap- 
propriated for Msa’s Far East program for the 
year ending June 30, 1953. 

The Formosa and Indochina allotments, Msa 
said, include funds for defense-support items as 
well as for general economic and technical assist- 
ance. Indochina’s 45.5-million-dollar allotment 
includes 30.5 million dollars for support of the 
military effort and Formosa’s allotment of $66,- 
237,000 includes about 15 million dollars for pur- 
chases of such items as machine tools for ammuni- 
tion manufacture, fabrics for army uniforms, and 
vehicles for military use. 

The country breakdown on the October- 
December allotments of 54.7 million dollars is For- 
mosa 32.7 million dollars; Associated States of 
Indochina 10 million dollars; Philippines 10 
million dollars; and Thailand 2 million dollars. 

Dollar allotments are used by the Far East coun- 
tries as the basis for submitting requests for Msa 
authorizations to purchase essential commodities 
and services in dollar areas. The allotments are 
also drawn on for the payment of dollar expenses 
of sending U.S. experts to the Far East countries 
and bringing trainee specialists here to observe 


and learn U.S. technical practices under Msa’s 


technical-assistance program. 

Through Msa’s support program in the Far East, 
American technical knowledge and _ practices, 
backed where necessary with complementary sup- 
plies and equipment, are made available to the par- 
ticipating Asian governments to help them carry 
out their own development programs in such basic 
fields as agriculture, industry, public administra- 
tion, and public health. Dating back to June 1950 
when it was initiated by Msa’s predecessor, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, the Msa 
Far East program is designed to help the free 
peoples of Asia build up their economic strength 
in the face of the threat of Communist aggression. 
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Progress Toward World Security 


SECOND REPORT BY THE PRESIDENT 
ON THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM ! 


Released to the press on November 18 by the Office of the Director 
for Mutual Security 

The President on November 18 described the 
Mutual Security Program (Msp) as a “positive 
program for peace” and one which is “absolutely 
essential to the security of the United States” in 
presenting his Second Report to the Congress on 
the operations of the Msp. The report is a state- 
ment of military, economic, and technical activities 
carried on during the first 6 months of 1952 by 
the United States and other free nations around 
the world. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1951 unified the 
direction, supervision, and coordination of all U.S. 
programs of military, economic, and technical 
assistance to other nations. All three programs 
are under the coordination of the Director for 
Mutual Security, W. Averell Harriman. 

The report reviews progress made in building 
what the President called “sufficient strength— 
military, economic, political, and moral strength— 
to keep the peace.” The Msp is in operation in 
Europe, the Near East and Africa, in Asia, the 
Pacific, and in the other American Republics. 

In connection with the build-up of strength in 
Europe, the President’s report said that “despite 
many difficulties major progress had 
been made by the mid-year toward the ambi- 
tious goals established at the Lisbon con- 
ference. .’ The report states that “Euro- 

ean economy continued to produce at an overall 
high level,” but the relatively satisfactory produc- 
tion performance was accompanied by a continua- 
tion of a deficit in Western Europe’s trade balance. 

Commenting upon political affairs in Western 
Europe, the President’s report states “Western 
Europe moved closer to a realization of the ancient 
dream of European unification.” Included in the 
move were the creation of the six-nation Coal and 
Steel Community, the signing of a treaty calling 


1H. doc. 561, 82d Cong., 2d sess. Copies of the report 
are available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. (30¢). 

For a summary of the President’s First Report, see 
BULLETIN of Mar. 24, 1952, p. 471. 
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for the establishment of an European Defense 
Community, the extension of the European Pay- 
ments Union, continuation of joint economic and 
financial action through the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, and increased 
desire in Europe for early consideration of a 
Western European political community. 

In the Near East, the United States, through 
the Mutual Security Program, continued assist- 
ance to the armed forces of Greece, Turkey, and 
Iran. In addition, programs of technical coopera- 
tion to help raise the level of agriculture, health, 
education, public administration, and other fields 
were started or continued in 10 countries of the 
Near East and Northern Africa. The President 
reported progress in the programs for rehabilita- 
tion and resettlement of refugees from Palestine 
and immigrants into Israel. 

The report described at length ambitious proj- 
ects of technical cooperation in South Asia— 
India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Nepal—to ex- 
pand food supplies and to promote general eco- 
nomic and social development. In the South 
Asian countries live more than one-third of all 
the people in the non-Communist world. “Eco- 
nomic and technical assistance from the United 
States is designed to strengthen the ability of 
governments of the various nations in South Asia 
and Southeast Asia to carry on essential govern- 
mental functions, to support the build-up of mili- 
tary and police forces, and to help the achievement 
of greater and more diversified production, in- 
cluding production of strategic materials needed 
by other nations of the free world.” 

In describing the Msp in the Asian and Pacific 
areas, the report said: “In Asia and the Pacific, 
Communist aggression has been stalled since 1950. 
While the United Nations forces fought and nego- 
tiated in Korea, the Chinese Nationalists on For- 
mosa were strengthened by the arrival of 
American equipment and a marked improvement 
in training; the French and the peoples of the 
Associated States of Indochina, with material 
help from the United States, held the Communist 
forces to a standstill in Indochina; and the armed 
forces of the Philippines moved in strong pursuit 
of the Communist-inspired Huk insurrectionists. 
In Formosa, Burma, Indochina, Indonesia, the 
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pl, se and Thailand, the assistance pro- 

— or help in the fight against hunger and 
isease and illiteracy—the conditions which lead 

hopeless people to desperate political choices. 

es also was given to the development of 

production of basic materials needed for an ex- 

ae economy in the United States and in the 
ree world.” 

Arrangements were completed for providing 
military assistance on a grant basis to some of 
the American Republics. Prior to supplying such 
assistance, it was necessary to negotiate agree- 
ments as required by the Mutual Security Act of 
1951. The necessary agreements were signed dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1952 with Ecuador, Peru, 
Cuba, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, and Uruguay. In 
addition Point Four programs continued on a 
joint basis in 19 of the Latin American countries. 

The remainder of the report dealt with other 
parts of the Mutual Security Program : encourage- 
ment of free enterprise, the production-assistance 
program, investment guaranties, aid to U.S. small 
business, the acquisition and development of stra- 
tegic materials, compliance with the 50-50 Ameri- 
can flag provision, international technical- 
assistance programs, and reimbursable military 
assistance. 

Although recounting progress, the report stated, 
“Many of the major steps of the 6 months under 
review have been difficult and time-consuming. 
Deliveries of American military equipment to 
Europe fell below earlier expectations; the period 
of military conscription in some European coun- 
tries was less than had been hoped for; some areas 
of the world were in a state of acute unrest; and 
the problems of the underdeveloped areas re- 
mained formidable. The ultimate success of cer- 
tain crucial steps—such as ratification of the 
treaty to create the European Defense Commu- 
nity—is not yet fully assured. There are obsta- 
cles and, no doubt, disappointments ahead.” 

The report stated, “A world-wide conspiracy 
backed by a powerful nation cannot be dissipated 
easily or cheaply. The economic and social ills of 
centuries cannot be cured overnight.” The Presi- 
dent concluded, however, in his letter of transmit- 
tal, that “real progress was made in strengthening 
the Free World.” 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am transmitting herewith the Second Report 
on the Mutual Security Program, covering opera- 
tions during the first 6 months of 1952 in further- 
ance of the purposes of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 (Public Law 165, 82d Cong.). The report 


*The Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 provided that 
50 percent of all cargoes shipped to or from the United 
States under the act were to be transported on U.S. flag 
vessels “so far as is practicable,” and subsequent legisla- 
tion contained a similar provision. 
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reviews the steps that we have taken with other 
nations to work for peace and security. 

The Mutual Security Program is a positive pro- 
gram for peace. It is absolutely essential to the 
security of the United States. At atime when one 
nation is bent upon world conquest—as the Soviet 
Union is today—other nations, large or small, 
have but two real choices: To pay the ransom of 
appeasement or to pay the price of building 
together sufficient strength—military, economic, 
political, and moral strength—to keep the peace. 
The United States and other free nations have 
chosen to build up their strength. That is what 
the Mutual Security Program is all about. 

During the 6-month period reviewed in this re- 
port, real progress was made in strengthening the 
free bares Although much remains to be as, 
we are heading in the right direction. If we keep 
on, if each of the partners in this joint effort makes 
every effort to meet problems in a sensible manner, 
we shall eventually reach our goal of a secure, 
peaceful, and confident world. 


Tue Wurre Hovssr, 
November 18, 1952. 


Credit to Austria for U.S. Cotton 


On November 29 the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington announced the signing of a loan 
agreement establishing a credit of 6 million dollars 
in favor of the Republic of Austria to finance ship- 
ments of U.S. cotton to Austria. The credit will 
carry an interest rate of 234 percent and is to be 
repaid in 18 months. Arrangements for the oper- 
ation of the credit will be announced later. 


No Ship Movements to Antarctica 
During 1952-53 Season 


Press release 889 dated November 26 


The Government of the United States is pleased 
to learn that, being anxious to avoid any misun- 
derstanding in Antarctica which might affect the 
friendly relations between Argentina, Chile, and 
the United Kingdom, the Governments of these 
three countries have informed each other that in 
present circumstances they foresee no need to send 
warships south of latitude 60 degrees during the 
1952-53 Antarctic season, apart, of course, from 
movements such as have been customary for a num- 
ber of years. 

For its part, the U.S. Government does not, 
during the 1952-53 Antarctic season, contemplate 
sending any vessels to Antarctica. 
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Four Pillars of Friendship With Latin America 


by Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. 
Director, Office of Middle American Affairs * 


Our subject for today, Friendship With Latin 
America, has pleasant connotations. It deals with 
an area which is close to us and which many of 
us know first-hand. It is removed from contro- 
versy. The good-neighbor — here at home 
has no party lines. And our Latin American 
friends have responded to that policy in kind; as, 
for example, President Aleman’s emphasis in his 
speech to the Mexican Congress on September 1 
on the excellent state of relations between the 
United States and Mexico. You can’t have good 
relations with a country very long without friend- 
ship, and the converse is true. 

I believe there are four principal pillars 1 

orting this structure of friendship we are build- 
ing with Latin America. They may be listed in 
any order, depending on your point of view, but 
I would define them as spiritual, political, cul- 
tural, and economic. 


Spiritual and Political Pillars 


320,705,000 people live in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This number is impressive regardless of 
what you are measuring, but, when counted in 
terms of the spiritual cohesiveness of human souls, 
it becomes infinite. It results in a transcendent 

ower to settle their own difficulties and to reflect 

ood in a world where Evil is always striving to 
get the upper hand. Almighty God, faith in whom 
unites us and our neighbors, will not permit our 
earthly differences to divide us. 

Here it should be recalled that all of the dis- 
coverers and the first settlers—Spanish, French, 
English, Swedish, Dutch, from Columbus on, al- 
ways thanked God and prayed for His blessing 
when they first went ashore in this hemisphere. 

Recently the United States was conducting an 
important economic negotiation with a country in 

1 Address made before the Council on World Affairs and 


the Foreign Trade Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
at St. Louis on Dec. 2 (press release 895 dated Nov. 28). 
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Latin America. One of the head negotiators was 
Catholic, the other Protestant. Each was invok- 
ing Divine guidance in his own way during the 
course of the negotiations. This was never dis- 
cussed until after their work had been successfully 
concluded, but then each revealed to the other his 
faith that God would lead them to accord. Here 
is revealed the existence of a spiritual bond be- 
tween the Americas, a bond uniting both individ- 
uals and governments. 

Next, let us examine our political ties with 
Latin America. We have shared a democratic 
heritage since the Revolutionary period a century 
and a half ago. The dedicated lives of Bolivar, 
San Martin, O’Higgins, and Hidalgo are as well 
known to us as those of Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, and Monroe are to them. The cen- 
tenaries of the deaths of Joe] Poinsett and Henry 
Clay were commemorated just this year in Chile 
and Venezuela, respectively. Freedom was our 
objective then as now. Today we can no more re- 
lax in our vigilance to guard our freedom than 
our forebears did. Indeed, the penalty for its loss 
might be greater than ever. 

In spite of the early preoccupation of nations in 
the Americas with their individual growth and 
progress, they soon acknowledged their inter- 
dependence, and the inter-American system was 
born in 1889. For 60 years statesmen studied the 
blueprints of the organization and finally, with 
the signing of the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1947, and the Charter of the 
Organization of American States at Bogota in 
1948, the framework was finished. The first pro- 
vides that an attack on one country is an attack on 
all. The second provides the organizational basis 
for the Organization of American States. 

It should be recalled that this was the first 
regional arrangement for collective security that 
our country joined, quite logically since Latin 
America is contiguous to us and we are in effect 
allinthe same boat. The emergence of this organ- 
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ization does not mean that our mutual task is 
finished, if it ever will be, but it has served notice 
on would-be aggressors while providing inspira- 
tion to the world that cooperation between nations 
can be achieved, and it is an earnest pledge to each 
other of our mutual confidence and friendship. 


The Cultural Pillar 


Next, we should discuss the cultural basis for 
our friendship with Latin America. Differences 
of language and diversity of culture, far from 
being a barrier which we have not wanted to or 
been unable to penetrate, have provided us with 
the intellectual stimulus to get better acquainted. 
We of this country have been thrilled with the 
poems of Rubén Dario and Gabriela Mistral, and 
in Latin America they admire the works of Poe 
and Whitman. 

Our people of heterogeneous culture have found 
the study of Latin culture most rewarding. Ex- 
cellent courses in this field are available at dozens 
of our best educational institutions, while scholars 
can specialize in Mexican studies at the University 
of Texas or California, in Middle American 
studies at Tulane, in Brazilian studies at Vander- 
bilt, and in South American studies at Harvard 
or Michigan. Moreover, the United States is ex- 
changing students with Latin America in ever- 
increasing numbers—last year large numbers of 
U.S. students attended universities in Latin 
America, and 6,000 Latin American students en- 
rolled at U.S. educational institutions, of whom 
159 were enabled to do so through the educational- 
exchange program of the Department of State. 

The fall value of such cultural interchange will 
not be realized until later, when these students as- 
sume leadership in their respective countries. 
Meanwhile, tangible present-day dividends, more 
than just the monies spent, are derived from the 
steadily increasing tourism between the United 
States and Latin America. The people here and 
there are inherently friendly on open-hearted. 
They see that they are more alike than they are 
different. They get to know each other, and this 
knowledge begets understanding. This Western 
Hemisphere communion of free peoples, not just 

overnments, is a dynamic unifying force in the 


Vorld. 


The Economic Pillar 


Now, we should examine the economic pillar 
supporting U.S. friendship with Latin America. 
We have invested approximately 6 billion dollars 
in Latin America, and in addition the Export- 
Import Bank has approved loans of 1 billion dol- 
lars to that area. Virtually every kind of enter- 
prise, mining, agricultural, industrial, highway, 
railway, irrigation, hydroelectric, iron and steel, is 
included in this panorama of economic develop- 
ment. This will lead to savings in dollar ex- 
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change and earnings in the export of surplus pro- 
duction. 

We have been the principal customer of Latin 
America’s raw materials since World War II. We 
buy 60 percent of our food imports and 25 percent 
of our industrial raw materials from that area. In 
1950 we purchased 1.2 billion dollars in foodstuffs, 
mainly coffee, 1.1 billion dollars of industrial raw 
materials, and 7 million dollars in other goods, or 
a total of 3 billion dollars which Latin America 
exported to us. 

On the other hand, Latin America is our next 
to the largest regional customer of the manufac- 
tured seals foodstuffs, and raw materials which 
we export. In 1951 this amounted to 3.906 billion 
dollars. In fact, not counting grants-in-aid, mili- 
tary equipment, and mutual aid under Nato, 
which swelled our exports to Europe last year, 
Latin America was neck and neck with Europe as 
our best customer in 1951. 

We are naturally anxious to keep those markets. 
The only way Latin America can continue to buy 
from us is by increasing production of what she 
sells us to enable her to earn the exchange required 
to pay for our goods. Our task isso to plot our eco- 
nomic futures that we can continue to sell to each 
other. This can be done by diversifying produc- 
tion and keeping abreast of technological ad- 
vances. Our Latin American friends have some- 
times wondered whether the prices paid for their 
raw materials have not Aone behind prices paid 
us for manufactured goods. However, as pointed 
out in a recent issue of Jndustry Tomorrow, the 
world outlook for minerals producers is exceed- 
ingly promising: 

There is evidence that the balance has shifted after a 
long period during which raw materials supplies exceeded 
demand, and their prices were low in relation to prices of 
manufactured goods. For sixty years commencing in 
1873, the terms of trade moved against commodities until 
by 1937 they had lost 40 percent of their value in relation 
to manufactures. From 1938 there has been a definite 
improvement trend, and it now appears, at least in the 
field of minerals, that the development of new sources of 
supply has fallen well behind manufacturing capacity. 
In metals, particularly, there is strong evidence that the 
world is in a position of far more than an emergency 
shortage. 


The maintaining of good economic relations be- 
tween nations required both good sense and good 
faith. If this pillar of friendship is not proper! 
maintained, the others will certainly be strained. 
Our policy of negotiating with other nations for 
the exchange of tariff concessions has contributed 
vitally to our own economic soundness and has also 
strengthened our neighbors. The trade-agree- 
ments program, begun in 1934, established the 
basis for bilateral negotiations to reduce tariffs; 
then in 1947 we entered into the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade along with 31 other 
countries whereby tariff concessions can be ex- 
changed on a multilateral basis. Several Latin 
American countries have joined Garr and we have 
trade agreements with most of the others. 
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In this connection, recently I had the privilege 
of working 6 months in the last phase of the nego- 
tiations with Venezuela to revise our trade agree- 
ment of 1939. This tedious job took 2 years alto- 
gether. The revised agreement, which entered 
into effect on October 11, increased from 88 to 179 
the number of items we sell to Venezuela included 
under the agreement. These items constitute ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the 456 million dollars 
of goods which we shipped last year to Venezuela, 
normally our second or third best customer in 
Latin America. This contrasts favorably with the 
old agreement, which covered only 35 percent of 
our exports to Venezuela. At the same time, we 
agree to remove the tariff quota and to lower the 
duty on certain heavier grades of petroleum 
shipped to us by Venezuela. Oil is her principal 
export and we are her main customer, paying her 
approximately 288 million dollars for this product 
in 1951. 

Here, in all candor, I should point out that 
neither government achieved all that it aspired to 
in this agreement. However, we would make little 
progress if we waited until we got everything on 
our own terms. The agreement as negotiated was 
deemed to be in our public interest. It represents 
the kind of honest give-and-take we have carried 


out with Latin America, which is, I believe, a 
prerequisite to good relations and friendship. 

The continued economic development of Latin 
America will require great outlays of capital. 
Some of this they themselves can provide, but 
much will have to come from outside, principally 
the United States. I shall not linger long on the 
need for a favorable climate to attract investment. 
This favorable climate already exists in a number 
of countries, and where it doesn’t exist I doubt 
that any satisfactory substitute can be found. 

There is also a step which we could take to in- 
duce greater flow of capital abroad. The negoti- 
ation of treaties to avoid double taxation would 
provide incentive to U.S. investors, as would more 
of the modern type treaties of friendship, com- 
merce, and development. 

This is the end of my remarks. It is not, how- 
ever, the end of our job of building friendship 
with Latin America. This task will continue in- 
definitely, for friendship has to be constantly nur- 
tured lest it wither away. But I believe we have 
laid a strong foundation, supported by these four 
firm pillars which have been discussed today, and 
nothing should be permitted to stop us from add- 
ing story after story to this edifice of friendship 
we and our neighbors are building. 


U.S. High Commissioner McCloy Submits Final Report on Germany 


On July 31, 1952, John J. McCloy submitted the 
last of his series of reports on Germany to Secre- 
tary Acheson and W. Averell Harriman, Director 
for Mutual Security. The report, which sum- 
marizes developments that occurred during Mr. 
McCloy’s term of office as US. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, includes sections on Ger- 
many’s Political Progress and Economic Recovery ; 
the German Public Affairs Program; Berlin as an 
Outpost of Freedom; Allied Postwar Aims; 
Management and Administration of the U.S. High 
Commissioner’s Office; and a Chronology for the 
Period (September 21, 1949-July 31, 1952). 

Following is the text of Mr. MeCloy’s letter of 
transmittal; 


I have the honor of submitting my final report 
as U.S. High Commissioner for Germany. 

This report covers the period from the first of 
May to the end of July 1952 and therefore com- 
pletes the series of my quarterly accountings. In 
addition, it summarizes the events of the last 3 
years in the major areas of my responsibility. 
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This was a period during which Western Ger- 
many went through a rapid transition from Mili- 
tary Government rule to virtual independence. 
In order to present a complete picture of the 
metamorphosis of the vanquished and prostrate 
nation into its present state of political and eco- 
nomic health, it has been necessary in many in- 
stances to go back to 1945. The progress recorded 
is impressive; we may regard the U.S. contribu- 
tion to the political, economic, and social revival 
of Germany as a major if not a decisive factor in 
bringing it about. 

With the collapse of the Nazi Reich in the 
spring of 1945, all German administration, which 
was completely nazified, from the central govern- 
ment down to the local level, disintegrated and 
then ceased to exist. It required more than 2 
years to rebuild Germany’s local administrative 
and political structure but at the end of this period 
state governments, democratically elected in ac- 
cordance with constitutions adopted by the people, 
were in existence and functioning in the US. zone 
of occupation. Comparable progress in the re- 
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establishment of local government had been made 
in the zones under the control of the United King- 
dom and France. The Soviet zone singly set 
about to change from one totalitarian control to 
another. Meanwhile Russian unwillingness to 
coordinate their occupation policies through the 
Allied Control Council, as ion been intended when 
that body was set up, meant that Germany was 
denied unified government. Inevitably the zones 
drifted apart. 

The first important step toward the reunifica- 
tion of Germany was the creation in January 
1947 of the Bizonal Economic Administration for 
the combined U.S. and U.K. zones. This was 
followed by the gradual incorporation of the 
French zone into the arrangement. In September 
of 1949 the Federal eukiia of Germany was 
established, thus politically uniting the three 
Western zones. At the same time, Military Gov- 
ernment was replaced by the Allied High Com- 
mission, with powers limited and defined by an 
Occupation Statute. These events crowned the 
efforts of my predecessor, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
who, as U.S. Military Governor, had striven with 
energy and determination, first to make a success 
of Four Power occupation control, and, when that 
failed, to achieve a unified and constructive Allied 
policy at least in the three Western zones. 

The 3 years which followed witnessed the rapid 
progress of the Federal Republic toward political 
sovereignty. The Petersberg Protocol of Novem- 
ber 1949, decisions of the several Western Foreign 
Ministers’ conferences, and the revision of the 
Occupation Statute in March of 1951, resulted in 
a series of extended relaxations of Allied controls. 
Moreover, the Foreign Ministers decided at Brus- 
sels in December 1950 to explore changes in the 
occupation arrangements which might logically 
attend a German defense contribution. This led to 
the negotiations which produced the Bonn Con- 
ventions and the European Defense Community 
(Epc) Treaty which were signed in May of this 
year. Upon their ratification, Western Germany 
will again enjoy political independence, except 
in a few fields where the international situation 
requires the Western Allies to retain authority for 
the purpose of preserving German interests, as 
well as their own, pending the final peace settle- 
ment. Today, through the progressive stages out- 
lined above, the Western zones find themselves 
with a thoroughly representative type government 
in operation ; elections are well attended; the vari- 
ous legislative bodies function, with only inter- 
mittent lapses, as freely elected democratic institu- 
tions are expected to function; and such control 
as the High Commission exercises on their conduct 
is so light as to be scarcely perceptible. 

Because of the complete breakdown of the Ger- 
man economy at the end of the war, economic 
progress was at first painfully slow. Cities were 
a mass of rubble, transportation was paralyzed, 
sanitation was in jeopardy, food and heat were in 
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stages of shortage. Nevertheless, progress in re- 
as these conditions was made even before 

une 1948, when currency reform provided the 
necessary financial basis for rebuilding a sound 
economic structure. After currency reform, the 
economic tempo increased rapidly; today, the 
economy of the Federal Republic is one of the 
strongest in Western Europe, while the new 
Deutschemark may almost be termed a hard cur- 
rency. 

This accomplishment was achieved by the com- 
bined efforts of the Germans and the Western Al- 
lies, and with the cooperation of other countries of 
the free West. American, British, and French aid 

iven to Germany before the inauguration of the 

arshall Plan and since then economic- and mu- 
tual-security assistance from United States funds 
have contributed greatly to Germany’s economic 
rehabilitation. In one form or another some 4 
billion dollars of U.S. aid have been applied to the 
economic recovery of West Germany in accordance 
with a policy of assistance to a defeated foe undup- 
licated in history and in violent contrast to the 
treatment accorded the areas of Germany under 
Soviet domination. The West German Govern- 
ment, industrial management, labor unions and 
above all the German people themselves are re- 
sponsible for having put this large amount of aid 
to very good use. 

Meanwhile there has been remarkable progress 
toward European integration with German par- 
ticipation. The Federal Republic became a mem- 
ber of the Council of Europe in 1950; subsequently 
it became a member in its own right of the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooperation 
(Orec) and the European Payments Union 
(Erv). The Federal Republic is a member of 
the Schuman Plan coal and steel organization, 
which will pool the coal and steel resources of 
France, the Federal Republic, Italy, and the Bene- 
lux countries. This plan went into effect on July 
25, 1952, with the formal deposit of instruments of 
ratification by all six member nations. At this 
time all restrictions on construction of steel capac- 
ity and limitations on steel output of the Federal 
Republic were removed. The progress toward 
the European Defense Community (Epc) is an- 
other significant step toward integration. The 
Federal Republic is also a member of other inter- 
national bodies, including certain specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. 

When Four Power occupation of Germany be- 
gan, certain Allied postwar aims were formulated. 
It is appropriate that these aims be reviewed and 
the progress made in their realization be recorded. 
They included among others: demilitarization ; de- 
nazification ; democratization in the broadest sense 
of the word; punishment of the war criminals; rep- 
arations; external and internal restitution; the 
voluntary repatriation or resettlement of displaced 
persons. Re-creation of a dictatorial police state 
and the recrudescence of extreme nationalist and 
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aggressive political movements were, in accord- 
ance with these aims, to be prevented. Agreed Al- 
lied policies required that Germany should be 
treated as a single economic unit and their even- 
tual purpose was the reintroduction of a peaceful 
Germany into the family of nations. As will be 
shown in this report, much has been achieved to- 
ward the realization of these aims, despite the fail- 
ure of Four Power control to attain the full 
objective. 

Political developments on the international 
scene caused the Western Allies to revise their 
policies in certain respects. As early as the end 
of 1946, cooperation with the U.S.S.R. in the Con- 
trol Council had become difficult. Later it became 
virtually impossible. Meanwhile, Soviet intran- 
sigence at the meetings of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in Moscow and London in 1947 forced 
the Western Allies to proceed independently with 
2 constructive program for Western Germany. In 
1948, the Soviets walked out of the Control Council 
and the Berlin Kommandatura, thereby dis- 
rupting the quadripartite administration of the 
four zones and Berlin. 

Shortly thereafter, in an effort to drive the 
Western Allies out of Berlin, the Soviets imposed 
a series of transport restrictions culminating in 
the total blockade of the city. The blockade, which 
lasted from June 22, 1948, to May 12, 1949, utterly 
failed to achieve its purpose, thanks to the deter- 
mination of the Berlin population and to the 
Allied airlift which at its height provided Berlin 
with 8,000 tons of supplies daily. 

The East-West tension which began developing 
in Germany in the winter of 1946-47 paralleled 
Soviet imperialistic moves elsewhere, which came 
toa climax in 1950 with the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict. The shock that the Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea induced in Germany was most ap- 
parent and most immediate. The parallelism to 
the German situation was plain enough even with- 
out the emphasis which Communist propaganda 
placed upon it. Considerable evidence of fear and 
hesitation developed in Germany as the first 
Korean attack took place and the evidence re- 
curred when the U.N. Forces in Korea suffered 
their early reverses. The Western Powers were 
forced to reassess their military position; the way 
things were going it was apparent that without 
adequate defense the West would fall prey to Com- 
munist encroachment. Under pressure of these 
events, the Western nations increased their efforts 
toward building collective security. The Brussels 
Treaty of 1948 had already established collabora- 
tion in the defense field among the United King- 
dom, France, and the Benelux countries. The 
North Atlantic Treaty had extended this principle 
in 1949 to the whole North Atlantic community. 
Concurrently, U.S. aid to Europe shifted its 
emphasis from purely economic to defense aims. 
As the Federal Republic was developing rapidly 
into a democratic, peaceful member of the Euro- 
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pean Community, was desirous of resisting the 
Communist threat, and, in effect, had its territories 
protected by the presence of Allied forces in Ger- 
many, it is not surprising that Germany should 
have been invited to participate in the common 
effort to build collective strength to preserve the 
peace. This participation has come significantly 
closer during the past few months. 

On May 26, the three Western Powers and the 
Federal Republic of Germany signed at Bonn a 
series of conventions, known as the Contractual 
Agreements, designed to establish a new relation- 
ship between themselves. The next day the Euro- 
pean Defense Community Treaty was signed in 
Paris by France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Benelux countries (Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg). Thus, that 
phase of Germany’s postwar history during which 
full exercise of sovereignty was denied to the Ger- 
man nation is coming to a close. When the Con- 
tractual Agreements are ratified, the Federal 
Republic will no longer be an occupied country but 
a free partner with other European nations de- 
termined to preserve their independence and to 
guard their precious heritage against the resur- 
gence of barbarism from the East. 

The European Defense Community (Epc), in 
which the six Schuman Plan nations agreed to 
participate, lays the basis for a European Army. 
At the same time it necessarily provides for closer 
political cooperation among the participating 
countries. The Enc establishes a supranational 
Defense Commissariat for the creation and ad- 
ministration of the European force. This force 
will be under the military command of the Su- 
preme Commander for Europe established under 
the terms of the North Atlantic Treaty. The Epc 
will share a Common Assembly and a Court with 
the Schuman Plan Authority. It will permit 
German units to contribute to European defense 
without the establishment of a German national 
army, an alternative rejected by Germans and 
Allies alike. The Epc and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization will be tied together by mu- 
tual-security guarantees when the protocol re- 
cently approved by the North Atlantic Council 
and the Epc Treaty are ratified. 

Although ratification involves complicated par- 
liamentary procedures, it is hoped that protracted 
delays will be avoided. The Senate of the United 
States took the lead by consenting to the ratifica- 
tion of the Contractual Agreements by an over- 
whelming majority on July 1. On the same day, 
the Senate approved the Nato Protocol on the 
relationship to Enc. On August 1 the conven- 
tions and the Natro-Epc Protocol were also ratified 
by the British House of Commons. When fully 
ratified, the conventions and the European De- 
fense Community Treaty, together with the Schu- 
man Plan organization, should contribute greatly 
to European integration in the political, economic, 
and defense fields. When European defensive 
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strength is fully developed it may be expected that 
there will be a gradual relaxation of tension be- 
tween the East and West. Certainly the danger- 
ous potentiality of rapid Soviet military domina- 
tion of Western Europe will have receded. This 
should permit greater attention being paid to 
raising the standard of living of the European 
peoples and other peacetime problems. 

During the past 4 months the understandable 
desire of the Germans for their country’s unifica- 
tion continued to be stirred by the Soviets in an 
effort to obstruct the Federal Republic’s integra- 
tion with the West. The last-minute Soviet effort 
in the form of the note of May 23 did not prevent 
the Germans from signing the Contractual Agree- 
ments and the Epc Treaty. It may be expected 
that new Communist efforts will be made and in- 
tensified if not to prevent ratification then at least 
to delay it as long as possible. While the Western 
Allies are determined to do all in their power to 
assure the peaceful reunification of Germany on 
democratic terms, they are equally determined to 
resist all attempts to use the unification issue as a 
means of bringing the whole of Germany under 
Soviet control. 

Just before and at the time of the signing of 
the Contractual Agreements and the Epc Treaty, 
the Communists launched a series of harassing ac- 
tions designed to terrorize the West German and 
Berlin populations. In the West, Communist dem- 
onstrations. were held, accompanied by open vio- 
lence. Energetic countermeasures by the West 
German authorities, however, prevented these out- 
breaks from assuming dangerous proportions. 
More serious were the actions taken by the Com- 
munists in Berlin and along the border separating 
West Germany from the Fast zone. 

On May 27, the three Western sectors of Berlin 
were almost isolated from East Berlin and the sur- 
rounding Soviet zone. Telephone communications 
between West and East Berlin were interrupted 
and the lines leading out of West Berlin to the 
Federal Republic were severely curtailed. Cer- 
tain secondary railway crossing points along the 
border were closed; the access of West Berliners 
to the surrounding Soviet zone was severely lim- 
ited; and small West Berlin exclaves in the Soviet 
zone were occupied by Eastern authorities. It 
was only after the Communist radio studio in 
Berlin, which is located in the British sector, was 
surrounded by British troops that negotiations 
with the Soviets led to the freeing of these ex- 
claves. A particularly outrageous kidnaping in 
the American sector of Berlin continues to be 
condoned by the Soviet authorities in spite of 
high-level protests. 

The Communists began also to create a no- 
man’s-land on their side of the zonal border. This 
involved wholesale removal of the population, 
the establishment of police posts at short intervals, 
and very much closer patroling of the whole bor- 
derline, including the establishment of a 10-meter- 
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wide cleared strip along the border itself. These 
measures immediately resulted in an increased in- 
flux of East German refugees into the Federal 
Republic and Western Berlin. About 30,000 were 
counted within 2 weeks after these steps were 
initiated and an average of 600 refugees per day 
continued to enter throughout June and Jul . The 
inconsistency between these measures and the pro- 
fessed Soviet desire for Germany’s unification was 
obvious. 

Certain acts of a hostile nature were taken also 
against the Western Allies. The first of these 
occurred when two Soviet war planes fired on a 
French passenger plane en route to Berlin. Two 
passengers were severely wounded and the plane 
was damaged. U.S.S.R. military authorities also 
stopped the U.S. and U.K. military patrols which 
have for years traversed the Autobahn between 
Berlin and Helmstedt in order to give assist- 
ance to Allied motorists. The Soviets also sud- 
denly “discovered” that certain small borderline 
exchanges carried out at the beginning of the 
occupation resulted in a few hectares of “German 
Democratic Republic territory” being under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Republic. They de- 
manded a “revision” of the frontier, but in the 
meantime actually took possession of a small area 
heretofore administered by Great Britain. 

It was not a great surprise when the German 
“Minister President” of the Soviet zone announced 
that, in view of the Federal Republic’s plans to 
participate in Epc, East Germany “would have 
to create a national army.” Since the so-called 
“People’s Police” is already fully trained and 
heavily armed, this statement probably presaged 
a change in the designation of this military body 
from “People’s Police” to “People’s Army.” 

All of this attempt at intimidation and har- 
assment failed to produce the intended effects on 
the West German population or on Berlin. The 
people of Berlin, whose morale had been tested 
during the Soviet blockade of 1948-49, continued 
to ignore Soviet threats and hostile actions. A\|- 
though Berlin’s economy was still marginal and 
needed continuing aid in order to maintain the 
present levels, the courage of the population re- 
mained high. Berlin morale was stimulated on 
June 28 by the visit of Secretary Acheson, who 
once more stated unequivocally that the Western 
Allies would consider an attack on West Berlin 
as an attack on themselves and that they were de- 
termined to stay in that city until its freedom was 
assured. 

In contrast with Berlin, the economy of the 
Federal Republic in mid-1952 was a picture of 
prosperity. The index of industrial production 
was 140 (1936-100). Coal production averaged 
400,000 tons daily in June. The number of un- 
employed was down to just about 1.2 million, 
113,000 below last year’s level. The Federal Re- 
public’s payment position in Erv was strong, 
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with about 370 million dollars in West Germany’s 
favor. The Federal Republic has become the 
second largest creditor nation (after Belgium) 
within that organization. Moreover, this favor- 
able position was achieved after an 80 percent 
liberalization of trade. This picture was made 
even brighter by the expectation of an excellent 
harvest, which would improve Germany’s over-all 
economic position. Progress in the field of agri- 
culture was reflected in a 42 percent rise in bread- 
grain stocks above last year’s figures. Barring 
unexpected developments, this favorable trend 
was expected to continue. 

The Government of the Federal Republic con- 
tinued under statesmanlike leadership to face its 
internal and external problems with determina- 
tion. Notwithstanding strong opposition from 
the Social Democrats, the Communists, and cer- 
tain elements of the extreme right, it pressed for 
a speedy ratification of the Contractual Agree- 
ments and of the Epc Treaty. A thoroughgoing 
debate will engage both Houses on these questions. 
This is both expected and desired. 

In transmitting this my final report on my ad- 
ministration as U.S. High Commissioner with the 
incontestable evidence of material and political 
progress in West Germany, it is also well to point 
out the elements of concern in the picture of Ger- 
many’s postwar development. 

First, there is the continuing menace of totali- 
tarian aggression from the East which, with its 
still greatly predominant military strength, the 
vigor and scope of its propaganda offensive and 
the advantage derived from its Communist allies 
in every country, greatly outweighs the defensive 
apparatus of — single nation of Western Europe 
or of any possible Western European alliance in 
the old sense. This, together with the truncated 
condition of Germany, creates a situation of ten- 
sion and an uneasiness, particularly in Germany, 
which can only be dispelled by a strong combina- 
tion of political and economic health. The at- 
tainment of such a combination in turn requires 
assistance from outside. 

Second, the all-prevailing power of the National 
Socialist regime has left many former officials with 
a longing for a return to power. This element and 
the undercurrent of extreme nationalism, which 
has pervaded German political life in the past, 
might form a combination willing again to set 
Germany off on another disastrous adventure. 
This is a possibility which cannot be ignored in 
the light of the past but it has less chance, in my 
judgment, of recurring than at any time in recent 
German history. The recollection of the defeat, 
the shamefulness of Nazi excesses, which no 
amount of rationalization can dispose of, and the 
sturdy growth of democratic institutions since the 
close of hostilities all count heavily against such 
a possibility. 

On the whole, the events of the past 3 years, 
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during which I have closely observed the growth 
of democracy in the Federal Republic, cause me 
to look with confidence into the future. There 
will be difficulties ahead, but I am convinced that 
the German nation will face them with courage 
and that its leaders will find solutions worthy of 
a nation dedicated to the principles of freedom 
and democracy. 


July 31, 1952 


Joun J. McCrory 
U.S. High Commissioner for Germany 


Detention of U.S. Officer 
by East Berlin Authorities 


Following are teats of three press releases issued 
by the Berlin Element, Office of the U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany, relating to the arrest 
of William L. Stonebraker, U.S. Army lieutenant 
stationed in Berlin. Lieutenant Stonebraker was 
released on October 31 after a 6-day detention. 


HICOG press release dated October 31 


Soviet Officials Refuse To Discuss Case 
of Missing Officer With U.S. Commandant 


Officials of U.S. headquarters stated late 
today that Maj. Gen. Lemuel Mathewson, U.S. 
commander in Berlin, was refused audience with 
Mr. I. F. Semichastnov, first deputy chairman of 
the Soviet Control Commission in Germany, as 
well as his four deputies when he went personally 
to Karlshorst in order to seek the release of 
Lt. William L. Stonebraker, who disappeared on 
Sunday, Oct. 26, from the autobahn between 
Berlin and Helmstedt. 

General Mathewson proceeded to Soviet head- 
quarters today after many hours of vain attempts 
to obtain an appointment with the proper Soviet 
authority to determine the whereabouts of the 
missing American officer and to effect his return 
to the American sector of Berlin. 

A subordinate Soviet official, who received the 
American commandant, explained that Mr. Semi- 
chastnov was unavailable. Whereupon General 
Mathewson said he would desire to meet with any 
of the four following deputies whom he named in 
this order: B. Z. Kobulov, A. F. Mashirin, M. I. 
Perelivchenko, or N. V. Ivanov. They, too, were 
not available. 

At this point the Soviet representative suggested 
that General Mathewson might see Sergei Dengin, 
Berlin representative to the Soviet Control Com- 
mission. The U.S. general said that while he held 
Mr. Dengin in high esteem, he believed that Mr. 
Dengin (who returned to Berlin only 3 days ago 
after a protracted absence) was not competent to 
discuss the matter at hand since it involved an inci- 
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dent which extended beyond the borders of Greater 
Berlin. 

Further, General Mathewson stated, his repre- 
sentatives had attempted since Monday to obtain 
satisfaction in the matter to no avail. — 

When it was insisted that Mr. Dengin was ready 
to receive General Mathewson, the U.S. com- 
mander replied that if Mr. Dengin “in fact had 
been specially deputized for this occasion he should 
have been there to receive me.” 


HICOG press release dated November 1 


U.S. Lieutenant Is Released by Soviets 


Lt. William L. Stonebraker, who had been miss- 
ing since October 26, was released to U.S. authori- 
ties by Soviet authorities last night, U.S. head- 
quarters officials announced today. 

At 7:45 p.m. yesterday, the Soviet representa- 
tive at the Air Safety Center informed a member 
of the Provost Marshal Liaison Section by tele- 
phone that Lt. Stonebraker was in custody at 
Karlshorst and requested him to come to Karls- 
horst to effect the Lieutenant’s release. The re- 
lease was effected at 9:10 p. m. 

Lt. Stonebraker stated that he lost his way on 
the autobahn about one hour after leaving Berlin 
for Helmstedt on October 26, and that he was 
arrested by Soviet Military Police in the Soviet 
zone at about 10:30 a.m. He was taken to Karls- 
horst where he was detained until his release 
yesterday. 

Soviet authorities repeatedly denied knowledge 
of Lt. Stonebraker’s whereabouts during the 6 
days he was detained. 

Lt. Stonebraker was not mistreated or bodily 
searched. His vehicle and belongings were re- 
leased with him last night. 


HICOG press release dated November 6 


U.S. High Commissioner Protests 
Detention of Officer by Soviets 


U.S. High Commissioner Walter J. Donnelly 
protested against the siw-day detention by Soviet 
authorities of Lt. William Stonebraker, U.S. Army 
officer formerly stationed in Berlin, in a note deliv- 
ered this afternoon to Soviet headquarters in 
Berlin’s East Sector. 

Text of Mr. Donnelly’s letter, which was ad- 
dressed to Gen. V. 1. Chuikov, chairman of the 
Soviet Control Commission in Germany, follows: 


Dear GENERAL CHUTKOV: 

It is my duty to bring to your personal attention 
the actions of your subordinates in the case of the 
American Lt. William L. Stonebraker. They 
would be ludicrous if they were not so serious, and 
I cannot believe that your subordinates would 
themselves willingly bring the facts to your 
attention. 
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Lt. Stonebraker had orders to return to the 
United States for release from active duty. He set 
out on October 26 from Berlin to drive his personal 
car to Bremerhaven for shipment back to the 
United States. At one of the junction points on 
the Berlin-Helmstedt autobahn, he took a wrong 
turn. He discovered his error and attempted to 
return to the Helmstedt autobahn. Before he 
could accomplish this, he was arrested by a Soviet 
patrol. 

It is impossible for the outside world to see what 
sinister motivation could have been read by your 
subordinates into this simple error. Here is a man 
about to return to his home and to civilian life. 
What conceivable motive could have led him to 
drive a few miles into the Soviet Zone on a wrong 
road and then turn around and try to drive back 
again? To ask the question is to answer it. 
There is no motive, but a simple mistake. 

So, what happened? Lt. Stonebraker was taken 
under guard to the Soviet headquarters in Karls- 
horst. The inexorable Soviet security system 
went into operation. He was held incommunicado 
for six days. He was questioned. He was asked 
his views about capitalism and Communism, 
whether his parents were workers, and what he 
thought about Korea and about the withdrawal of 
troops from Germany, etc. He was offered the 
opportunity to meet American soldiers alleged to 
have deserted. 

You will understand, I am sure, when I say that 
under the circumstances such interrogation is 
simply absurd. I suspect you share my view. 

As if this were not enough, the Soviet author- 
ities, with Lt. Stonebraker in their custody and 
under interrogation for six days, denied any 
knowledge of him. They must have known—even 
when they threatened him with indefinite deten- 
tion and told him he might never again see free- 
dom—that the day would come when he would be 
released. Their denials that they knew where he 
was were sheer stupidity—unless of course we are 
to assume that a man can be held in custody in your 
headquarters without the knowledge of your 
senior officers. 

I confess that I do not understand the mentality 
which leads the Soviet security system to play 
games of this kind. Its complete futility and its 
childishness baffle me. 

While the action is childish, it is also dangerous. 
Surely there are enough serious issues between the 
Soviet Union and the United States without 
adding an irritant of this preposterous character. 

If these facts have come to your attention I am 
sure that the culprits have already received well- 
merited punishment. If not, I demand that such 
punishment be meted out and that steps be taken to 
avoid a repetition of this incident. 

Sincerely yours, 
Watrer J. DoNNELLY 
United States High Commissioner 
for Germany 
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Educational Exchange Agreement 
Signed with Sweden 


Press release 882 dated November 20 


The Government of Sweden on November 20 
signed an agreement with the United States 
putting into operation the program of educational 
exchanges authorized by the Fulbright Act. The 
signing took place at Stockholm with Acting 
Foreign Minister Dag Hammarskjold represent- 
ing the Government of Sweden and Ambassador 
W. Walton Butterworth representing the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The agreement provides for the expenditure of 
the equivalent of $110,000 in Swedish currency to 
finance exchanges between that country and the 
United States for purposes of study, research, or 
teaching. The program will be financed from cer- 
tain funds made available by the U.S. Government 
resulting from the sale of surplus property to the 
Government of Sweden. 

All recipients of awards under this program are 
selected by the Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
appointed by the President of the United States. 

Under the terms of the agreement, a U.S. Edu- 
‘ational Commission in Sweden will be established 
to assist in the administration of the program. 
The Board of Directors of the Commission will 
consist of eight members, four of whom are to be 
citizens of Sweden and four of whom are to be 
citizens of the United States. 

After the members of the Commission have been 
pees and a program formulated, information 
about specific opportunities will be made public. 


Point Four Director for Pakistan 


Ralph R. Will, veteran farm extension worker 
and specialist in land and water development, has 
been named director of the Point Four Program 
in Pakistan, the Department of State announced 
on November 17 (press release 874). Mr. Will 
comes to Point Four from the Department of 
Agriculture where he has been staff director of 
land and water programs since 1945. 

Operational agreements covering major proj- 
ects were signed late in fiscal year 1952 so that 
some phases of the program are just getting under 
way. Core of the program is village develop- 
ment. Training centers for village development 
workers are now being established. Village work- 
ers will be trained to help rural dwellers improve 
their agricultural and industrial output, fight ma- 
laria and other diseases, establish basic education 
facilities, and organize cooperatives. The pro- 
gram, supported by a U.S. contribution of 10 mil- 
lion dollars and a Pakistan contribution of an 
equal amount in rupees, also includes the develop- 
ment of commercial-scale fertilizer production fa- 
cilities, fertilizer demonstration in farm areas, 
development of agricultural extension services in 
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addition to village development as such, forestry 
research and timbering, support of medical facili- 
ties and training in health and sanitation, and 
road planning and training in road construction. 


Specified Exemption Laws for 
Escapee Program 
2XECUTIVE ORDER ' 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 532 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as added by section 7 
(m) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952 (Public Law 400, 
approved June 20, 1952, 66 Stat. 146), it is hereby deter- 
mined that the performance of functions with respect to 
the escapee program, authorized by section 101 (a) (1) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, and 
administered by the Department of State, without regard 
to the three following-designated provisions of law will 
further the purposes of the said Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended: 

1. Section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
60 Stat. 809 (31 U. S. C. 529). 

2. Section 305 of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, approved June 30, 1949, ch. 288, 
63 Stat. 396 (41 U.S. C. 255). 

3. Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(41 U. 8S. C. 5). 


THE WHITE Hovusg, 
November 14, 1952. 


Appointment to Escapee Program 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 21 (press release 885) that Richard R. Brown, 
former General Manager of Public Affairs in the 
Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many, has been appointed Chief of the Field Co- 
ordinating Office at Frankfort of the President’s 
Escapee Program. He succeeds Guy J. Swope, 
Chief of the Displaced Populations Division in 
the Office of the U.S. High Commissioner, who 
was designated as the temporary chief at the be- 
ginning of the Escapee Program in May of this 
year. Mr. Brown’s appointment, which is effective 
immediately, will permit Mr. Swope to resume his 
full-time duties as Special Assistant to the U.S. 
High Commissioner in refugee and displaced per- 
sons matters. 

In his new post, Mr. Brown will coordinate the 
activities of the escapee units attached to U.S. 
missions in Bonn, Trieste, Vienna, Rome, Athens, 
and Istanbul with the humanitarian work of the 
many U.S. voluntary agencies in Europe on be- 
half of the newly arriving escapees and in admin- 
istering the funds made available under the Mutual 
Security Act for the President’s use in assisting 
persons who have escaped from Russia and the 
Russian-dominated countries of Europe. 


"No. 10410, 17 Fed. Reg. 10495. 
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U.S. Reaction to India’s Proposal on Prisoners of War 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON! 


I think that any delegate who had a moment of 
despair after listening to Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech 
and who felt that perhaps no outcome could be 
reached of our efforts to labor upon terms for an 
armistice in Korea would be fully justified. But 
I think we must all agree that that moment must 
pass and that we must continue with courage and 
determination and good will to evolve here the 
wisest and best provisions for that armistice of 
which we are capable. For I believe that no na- 
tion or nations in the world, no matter how power- 
fu, can long stand against the combined moral 
opinion of the world. 

We have had many able and helpful contribu- 
tions in our discussions. Some difficulties have 
emerged in our discussions. But I think that we 
should put these difficulties in proper perspective. 
I think we should realize that we have difficulties 
about an armistice today because for 2 years the 
United Nations has been resolutely oak bravely 
resisting aggression and has succeeded in doing 
so. If it had not done that, if it had not taken 
the stand which it took in 1950, if it had not con- 
tinued for 2 years to resist this aggression, and 
resist it bravely and successfully, then all these 
questions would belong to the past. We would 
not be talking about an armistice. We might be 
passing regretful resolutions about the conquest 
of Korea. For the United Nations, in my judg- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, has been for 2 years per- 
forming its greatest duty, the duty of resisting 
aggression. The test which is going on in the 
world today is whether there shall be a world of 
law and order supported by collective security or 


*Made before Committee I (Political and Security) of 
the General Assembly on Nov. 24 and released to the press 
on that date by the U.S. delegation to the General Assem- 
bly. The Secretary spoke following a statement by 
Foreign Minister Andrei Vyshinsky of the U.S.S.R., who 
rejected all proposals fur ending the Korean war except 
that introduced by the Soviet Union. Other statements 
to which the Secretary refers were made in Committee I 
by V. K. Krishna Menon of India on Nov. 19 and by 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden of the U.K. on Nov. 20. 
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whether there shall be a world of international 
anarchy where aggression is unstopped, unhin- 
dered, and where each one of us is under the threat 
of it. Every member of the United Nations and 
every nation, whether or not it is a member of 
the United Nations, has a great stake in the success 
of this effort. 

Korea, in my judgment, represents the greatest 
step forward which the United Nations has ever 
made, and it represents the possibility of the 
United Nations becoming the greatest force in the 
world today if we press forward to bring to a 
successful conclusion, by a just and honorable 
armistice and peace, the joint resistance to aggres- 
sion. 

For there has been an act of aggression in the 
world, an open, patent act of military aggression, 
and there has been a gallant collective response of 
resistance to it. That is the heart of the matter 
which is before us. If the aggression stops, then 
there is no insuperable obstacle to a peace and an 
armistice. But we cannot, and I urge everyone 
in this room to realize this, we cannot make any 
sacrifice of principles in order to induce the stop- 
—* aggression. 

The people of my own country have taken a part 
of which they are proud in this effort of the United 
Nations. They have done so because they believe 
in the principles of the United Nations and in col- 
lective resistance to aggression. They believe 
that, if this great effort fails, then we go back to 
the futile efforts of 20 years ago to build a world 
barrier against war and aggression. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, out of this debate there 
seems to me to have come a very wide area of 
agreement, a very wide area of agreement indeed. 
Perhaps not unanimous agreement—that is too 
much to hope for—but a very wide area in numbers 
and a very wide area in subject matter. I think 
we all agree that the aggression in Korea has been 
stopped. I think we all agree that there is no 
need and purpose of continuing the fighting if the 
aggression will end, if there are safeguards against 
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a renewal of aggression, and if agreement can be 
reached upon honorable terms for dealing with the 
military questions leading up to an armistice. 

It is clear that the efforts of the U.N. Command 
to settle the military questions leading up to the 
armistice have met with very wide approval here. 
The articles of the armistice so far drafted seem 
to have very wide support indeed. Not a word 
of criticism has been spoken in regard to them 
and many words of approval and praise. I think 
there has been wuntiiaion agreement that the 
attitude taken by the U.N. Command in regard to 
the prisoner-of-war question is right. 

There has been almost complete unanimity of 
opinion that force should not be used either to 
return or to detain the prisoners. Now, what- 
ever reasons lead people to this conclusion are not 
as important as the fact that they have come to 
this conclusion. 

I shall follow Mr. Menon’s excellent example 
and not reopen the legal argument. I would make 
one observation only and that is that we must al- 
most rub our eyes sometimes to believe that we are 
in what is perhaps whimsically called “real life” 
when we hear the Soviet Union resorting to every 
form of technical legal argument to torture out 
of a treaty some results which support their stand, 
when they do this on behalf of their friends in 
China and North Korea who have violated almost 
every provision the treaty invoked. If their 
delegate to this committee would turn his un- 
questioned talents to arguments in North Korea 
and in Peiping that the treaty should be observed, 
that the International Red Cross should be allowed 
to visit the prisoners, that the prisoners who are 
ill or sick should be exchanged, that they should 
receive medical care from the Red Cross, that they 
should be allowed to have packages, that they 
should be allowed to have mail, I believe that his 
talents would be much more usefully employed. 

In our judgment, both law and morality com- 
bine to support the humanitarian position on 
which there is such wide agreement here. 


Resolutions Before the Committee 


We have a variety of resolutions before this 
committee. Speaking briefly about them, I should 
like to suggest that there are two criteria which 
we should have in mind. One is what action by the 
Assembly would be best calculated to bring about 
an armistice consistent with our basic a: 
another criticism might be—and this should go 
along with the first—what action is best calculated 
to determine whether the Communists do want an 
honorable armistice, and, if not, which would 
leave the record perfectly clear that they do not 
wish one. 

Now, the United States and 20 other countries, 
acting together as co-sponsors, have introduced 
what is known as the “21-power resolution.” ? It 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 3, 1952, p. 680. 
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is a very simple resolution. It says that every 
prisoner of war should be released, every prisoner 
of war should be given unrestricted opportunity 
to be repatriated, that there should be no force 
used, and it requests the Communists to agree to 
an armistice on this basis. 

It had been thought by those who introduced 
this resolution that that was a simple way to get 
forward with the negotiations and to find out 
whether it was possible to go forward, because I 
think all of us are agreed that an armistice on any 
other principle is not possible for us. 

The 21-power resolution did not seek to set up 
the machinery to carry out the details. It was felt 
that the various proposals which had been made 
at Panmunjom were open for that purpose, the 
offer still remained open, and it was stated that 
any combination of those provisions in regard to 
machinery, or any others which were suggested 
consistent with the principle, could do it. 

In connection with that offer, Mr. Vyshinsky 
was asked a direct question: Does the Soviet 
Union insist that force should be used to return 
resisting prisoners of war? He has not until today 
given us his answer to that question. However, 
I think we got it very clearly this afternoon, and 
I think it is that every form of coercion must be 
used to accomplish the purpose of returning every 
last prisoner of war to the nation which is wait- 
ing to receive them, for good or ill. 

Now, the 21 nations who introduced that short 
resolution did not believe that they had a monop- 
oly of wisdom. They recognized that other resolu- 
tions, perhaps more elaborate, perhaps different 
in some of their expressions, might reach and will 
reach the desired goals. They welcomed any con- 
structive criticisms and contributions. As has 
been mentioned several times, the delegation of 
Mexico has produced a resolution, and this resolu- 
tion we believe has most helpful provisions which 
might well be of practical importance in working 
out the settlement of prisoners of war who resist 
repatriation. The Peruvian delegation has also 
introduced a resolution which could well, if that is 
the desire of the committee, be combined in many 
respects with the 21-power resolution. Most im- 
portant and useful contributions were made by 
Indonesia, Iraq, Israel, Pakistan, and many other 
delegations. The Soviet resolution, includ- 
ing the amendment spoken of today, is, I re- 
gret to say, in my opinion not helpful. It does 
not accept the principle that no force shall be used. 
It seems to mix up military and political questions 
and to confuse the issues in both. The latest ver- 
sion does not help us on our way, and clearly there 


*For information on the Mexican and Peruvian resolu- 
tions, see ibid., p. 696 and ibid., Nov. 17, 1952, pp. 802-803. 

* For information on the Israeli and Pakistani proposals, 
see ibid., Nov. 24, 1952, p. 841. 

°Ibid., Nov. 10, 1952, p. 761 and ibid., Nov. 24, 1952, p. 
840. 
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cannot be a cease-fire which does not return the 
U.N. Command prisoners and settle the prisoner- 
of-war question. 

The latest of the resolutions presented to the 
committee was one presented by the Indian dele- 
gation. That was a most important and states- 
manlike effort to advance our work, both the orig- 
inal resolution and the revision of it which was 
circulated yesterday.’ No one who listened to the 
brilliant speech of Mr. Menon could fail to be 
moved by the deep dedication to his task, the task 
of peace, which his speech indicated. No one can 
fail to be moved by the great statement of the 
Prime Minister of India, which was just quoted 
by our colleague from Afghanistan. 

I deeply regret that Mr. Vy shinsky felt it neces- 
sary to reject in one sweeping speech every pro- 
posal which has been made here in the course of 
our debates, Mr. Menon’s proposal along with the 
rest. I do not believe that that isa way to help the 
constructive work of this committee. If there are 
some parts of Mr. Menon’s draft which to our 
minds are not yet clear and not altogether satis- 
factory in their present form, we nonetheless re- 
spect and welcome the statesmanship of the reso- 
lution which he produced and the speech which 
he made in putting it forward. Particularly, we 
note that the Indian resolution went forthrightly 
and directly to the basic and fundamental point, 
the principle that force should not be used to de- 
tain or to return prisoners. We said, and we re- 
peat, that we welcome and will consider with an 
open mind any proposal which affirms this basic 
principle, and we so received the resolution intro- 
duced by the Government of India. 

Now, of course, there are some differences of ap- 
proach between the Indian resolution and the 21- 
power resolution. One difference which strikes 
you immediately is that the 21-power resolution 
was a short one, stating a few principles, whereas 
the Indian resolution works out in much more de- 
tail the machinery to be used in carrying out these 
principles. However, that does not seem to me to 
be a basic or fatal difference at all. We thought, 
when we introduced our own, that the shorter 
form was simpler, but we have no stubbornness 
about that view and we shall consider with an 
open mind and take part in the discussion gladly 
to develop a more complicated plan, if that is the 
wish of the committee. 

I suppose, in working on any plan before us, we 
will all have several matters in mind. One of them 
would be that the plan and the program must make 
clear that the prisoner-of-war problem shall be 
solved on the basis that force is not used, either to 
detain or to return. Second, the plan I think we 
would all agree, must be a workable one, one which 
is capable of being carried out and one which will 
not break down and result in mutual bitterness and 


*U.N. docs. A/C. 1/734 (dated Nov. 17) and A/C. 1/734/ 
Rey. 1 (dated Nov. 23). 
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mutual charges that the armistice has_ been 
breached. 

Therefore, I think we come to specific points on 
which we can get wide agreement: That no pris- 
oner of war shall be subjected to any force or co- 
ercion, physical or mental, duress of any type at 
any time during the process of repatriation; that 
when procedures indicated have been put into 
operation and completed, the prisoner-of-war 
question should be fully settled, not partially set- 
tled, but fully settled; that all prisoners of war 
should be speedily released as required by inter- 
national law ; that those who do not resist and will 
not resist repatriation should be repatriated 
quickly ; and that those who would resist repatria- 
tion should be released and settled elsewhere. 

Now these are the points on which we can all 
agree. Thereafter, there will be some practical 
problems in dealing with so large a number of 
people, and I imagine we would not think it wise 
to work out every detail here in New York, bur 
leave some practical details to be settled in the 


field. 


An Examination of the Indian Resolution 


With these considerations in mind, let me exam- 
ine more closely the provisions of the Indian reso- 
lution. In the first place, and I say so gladly, it 
meets fully the first requirement which we have 
mentioned: that is, a fair and clear affirmation of 
the principle that force shall not be used upor 
prisoners to retain or return. As to the second 
principle, it sets up machinery which would handle 
the prisoner-of-war problem on a basis which is 
consistent with the principle that force shall not be 
used. That is in the main what it does. But I 
think we do have some problems in connection with 
this which I have no doubt can be worked out sat- 
isfactorily. The problem which I find most per- 
plexing to me is not in what Mr. Menon said at all. 
Because with what he said on that subject I am 
in complete agreement. But I think that he has 
not yet been altogether successful in translating 
his intention and purpose, as I understood it from 
his words, into the more formal language of the 
resolution. And I think here it is necessary for 
us to act with some care. For in matters as im- 
portant as this, we must say what we mean and 
mean what we say. We should not be satisfied 
with anything which is not clear, because that can 
only lead to the gravest trouble later on. 

Now, in discussing the two matters which I have 
discussed, Mr. Eden spoke somewhat fully in his 
address to this committee and with what Mr. Eden 
said I am in complete and wholehearted agree- 
ment. Mr. Eden pointed out that the nonrepatri- 
ated prisoners of war must be released and cared 
for and resettled by an agency of the United Na- 
tions. With that I am in entire agreement. He 
said that the commission should be organized in 
such a way as to make it effective, and with that I 
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am also in agreement. Now when we come to the 
roblem of the disposition of the prisoners of war 

r. Menon indicated that his plan was designed 
not merely to deal with the problem of prisoners 
of war, but to settle and dispose of it completely. 
That was his purpose and I agree with that pur- 
pose. But I do not think it has been accomplished 
yet in the resolution. 

As we see it, the solution of the prisoner-of-war 
question must be consistent with the nonuse of 
force. This means that you have a total disposi- 
tion of the whole problem and not merely part of 
the problem, and that this total disposition must 
be consistent with the nonuse of force. I think 
it is not too difficult to do this because the princi- 
ple of nonforcible repatriation or detention means 
exactly what it says. It means that no force, no 
coercion, no duress is to be used to compel the 
prisoners to return or remain—and if that prin- 
ciple is to be real, the prisoners must have a true 
choice. It is not nonforcible repatriation if the 
only alternative to repatriation is indefinite, and 
es te permanent, captivity. 

Indeed, I think that the whole notion that the 
prisoners can be kept in captivity after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities violates every humanitarian 
principle as well as established international prac- 
tice and the Geneva Convention. 

What is clear, it seems to me, is that the prison- 
ers must be released. I don’t think that there has 
been any doubt in this committee on that point. I 
think it is also clear that the Unified Command 
does not have the right to agree that anybody else 
should detain the prisoners indefinitely. And, 
therefore, those prisoners who cannot be repatri- 
ated without the use of force within a definite 
period of time must be released. At the same time, 
it has been pointed out that the United Nations has 
a duty to care for these prisoners and to aid in their 
settlement and return to peaceful pursuits. It 
will not be caring for them as prisoners of war, for 
at the moment the repatriation commission will 
have finished its duties and released these prison- 
ers, they are no longer prisoners but are free men 
whose future must be provided for. 

Mr. Eden pointed out how we must deal with 
this problem. He said 


I think there is much to be said in favor of transfer- 
ring the responsibility for them after a given period from 
the Repatriation Commission to a__ resettlement 
agency. . . . I suggest to you that here is an im- 
portant constructive task for the United Nations. The 
object is that these men should become free and useful 
citizens of peaceful communities. 


Mr. Eden also made a specific suggestion with 
which I strongly agree. He said 

We could create a special body to look after these men, 
a resettlement commission, Or we could extend the fune- 


tions of the U.N. Korean Reconstruction Agency to cover 
this particular task. 


And with that I also agree. 
Now, I think that Mr. Menon is in agreement 
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with this basic view also, if I understand his words 
right. In his speech he agreed that the problem 
must be disposed of and that the prisoners of war 
who cannot be repatriated must, nevertheless, be 
released. This I quote from Mr. Menon’s address 
to us. 


It is also to be considered in an event of this kind there 
must be an understanding that you cannot keep human 
beings in captivity all their lives or for indeterminate 
periods. This has good precedents and authorities because 
if you read the history of the exchange of prisoners of 
war, going back to the American Civil War, or later on 
to the wars in Europe in 1914, the Treaty of Versailles, 
and everywhere else—there are times given where it is 
said a prisoner may not be kept in internment more than 
that period, this period, or other periods. Therefore, if 
as a result of all this there should be a number of persons 
whom it has not been possible to return to their home- 
land for one reason or another, whatever the reason may 
be, and if there are people who are in this state of sus- 
pended animation then there must be some provision 
made. 


Later on he said: 


It cannot be humanitarian to keep people in captivity 
for indefinite and unknown periods without any hope of 
their release or of their freedom, to which a human being 
is entitled. Equally, we would have to conform to such 
things as the Declaration of Human Rights and things of 
that character where a person cannot, without charges 
stated—at the end of hostilities—except for organizational 
and other purposes, be detained forever. 


Mr. Menon also recognized that those who could 
not be repatriated without force must be provided 
for in other ways and that the United Nations 
has a special responsibility in this— 

But if it should so happen that neither party would 
take the responsibility for them, or could find a home for 
them, or they will not find homes on either side for one 


reason or another, then it will become the responsibility 
of the United Nations to see that they are looked after. 


From the statements on both sides, it is quite apparent 
that there would be people who may not be wanted by 
one side or the other. For all those reasons, if there 
should be a residue, that residue would constitute people 
who have to be cared for, and it would be up to the 
repatriation commission to make recommendations, and 
the United Nations would certainly have a responsibility. 


And again Mr. Menon said that these non- 
repatriable prisoners must be quickly disposed of. 
He put it in rather a picturesque way. “It simply 
means that it is necessary to provide a paragraph 
within a short period.” 

So, I take it from what Mr. Menon has said, and 
Mr. Eden and others have said on this subject, 
that there is general agreement with two funda- 
mental principles: That those prisoners who can- 
not be repatriated without the use of force cannot 
be detained in indefinite captivity; and, second, 
the United Nations has the responsibility for car- 
ing for and resettling such persons within a brief 
fixed period after the end of hostilities. 

With that general agreement, if we approach the 
language of the Indian resolution, and I am di- 
recting your attention to paragraph 17, I think it 
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has not yet captured the meaning which seems to 
be so widely held. The original draft said 


At the end of 90 days the disposition of any prisoners 
of war whose return to their homelands has not been 
effected in accordance with the procedure set out above 
shall be referred by the Repatriation Commission to the 
political conference to be called under Article 60 of the 
Draft Armistice Agreement. 


Now the practical effect of leaving the matter 
that way is that you would have referred the 
disposition of the prisoners, you would have given 
jurisdiction to a body which I feel sure will not 
be able to discharge that duty. I shall return to 
that in a moment. Here I will merely say that 
if the discussions of over 6 months in Panmunjom 
and the discussions of over 4 weeks in this com- 
mittee are indicative, and I think they are, then it 
is rather futile to hope that within any period 
that you can imagine, this political conference 
made up of representatives of the two sides, is 
going to be able to solve the question which has 
not been solved in this debate. The point is that 
the indefinite captivity continues, because any- 
thing you state would happen to the prisoners, 
and the power to dispose of them, is given to a 
body which is not able to exercise that ‘power. 
The conference may go on for months or years. 
It may break up without any constructive con- 
clusion and you would have it in the armistice 
agreement that only this body can dispose of them, 
and the prisoners would continue in detention. 

It seems to me that that result is not intended 
by Mr. Menon. It would be inhumane to do that 
and it would be quite contrary to Mr. Menon’s 
purpose, and I am sure that neither Mr. Menon 
nor the Indian delegation would sanction either 
of these two things. 


insuring True Nonforcible Repatriation 


There has to be a real alternative offered to 
these prisoners in order that their repatriation 
shall be truly nonforcible. They must have the 
true opportunity to go home and not be held in 
indefinite captivity. Within a quite definite 
period of time, they must have the understanding 
that they will be released and find peaceful homes 
and peaceful pursuits with the help of the United 
Nations. If this is not done, you might get into 
a dangerous situation where it might be necessary 
to use the very force, which we repudiate here, to 
turn them over to a commission from which they 
have no exit except repatriation or indefinite 
captivity. 

As I said, I am quite sure that Mr. Menon did 
not intend this result, and in his draft circulated 
yesterday he had a new version. But I think the 
new version is still open to the difficulty that the 
old one was. The new one says 


At the end of 90 days, after the Armistice Agreement 
has been signed, the disposition of any prisoners of war 
whose return to their homelands may not have been 
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effected in accordance with the procedure set out in these 
proposals or as otherwise agreed, shall be referred with 
recommendations for their disposition, including a target 
date for the termination of their detention, to the political 
conference to be called as provided under Article 60 of 
the Draft Armistice Agreement. 


Perhaps a wiser idea might be to have some pro- 
visions to provide for the repatriation commis. 
sion’s having a period of time during which it 
would repatriate all those that it could, having its 
period of custody extend over and overlay the be- 
ginning of the political conference so that if the 
political conference should make decisions which 
affect these prisoners, then those decisions can be 
taken into consideration and given effect before 
they are released and repatriated. That sugges- 
tion, I think, is almost exactly the one made by Mr. 
Eden and it is one I think which deserves all of our 
careful consideration. 

So, if I may sum up, on this point, I would say, 
let us consider carefully the question of referring 
the matter to the political conference. Let us see 
if we can’t work together in harmony and good 
will and work out some words which say that after 
a period given for repatriation, if there are some 
who will not be repatriated without the use of 
force, that they should be released within a definite 
period and their care and maintenance and settle- 
ment should be assumed by an agency of the 
United Nations. This agency might be, as Mr. 
Eden suggested, the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency. That is in existence—it has 
money and is staffed. But if the General Assem- 
bly wishes to set up some other body with finances 
and power, I certainly would not object to that. 

That, it seems to me, is the way in which we 
might well approach this question of article 17 
and I am sure that it is possible to work this thing 
out. 

There are one or two other things which I might 
mention very briefly. They do not go to the heart 
of this question of one’s attitude toward the Indian 
resolution, but they might be useful things to hare 
in mind. 

One has to do with a suggestion which Mr. Eden 
made and which has been in part, I am very happy 
to say, accepted by the Indian delegation and car- 
ried out. Mr. Eden suggested that the umpire 
should not be someone who is called in to arbitrate, 
from time to time, but that he should be a respon- 
sible executive officer sitting with the commission 
and serving as its presiding officer, with the right 
to vote throughout. Now, that has been adopted 
by Mr. Menon and I think it is a very great im- 
provement, and that is excellent. 

There is another aspect of this matter which is 
whether one would ever get an umpire. There, 
the present draft says that if the parties do not 
agree within a short period of time the matter 
shall be referred to the United Nations. I imagine 
that the purpose of the reference would be either 
to select an umpire or to reconsider the whole sit- 
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uation. I get the most discouraging impressions 
from Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech that no umpire is 
ever going to be selected because he appears not to 
like the idea of an umpire at all. However, if this 
scheme is to be given completeness, it seems to me 
it does require the settlement of that question. If 
the powers cannot agree upon it and it is not 
agreed in the armistice arrangements that the Gen- 
eral Assembly may select the umpire, then the 
whole scheme in the Indian resolution breaks 
down, for without an umpire you have no commis- 
sion, and without the commission you have no 
armistice, and we would be back again where we 
started. This, I say, is not a matter which goes to 
the heart of the situation at all, but it is worth 
study. 

Another matter which I think is worth study 
has to do with article 5. In article 5, it is pro- 
vided that classification of prisoners of war ac- 
cording to nationality and domicile, as proposed 
in the letter of October 16,’ shall be carried out 
immediately. I am sure that what is meant by 
that is that it shall be carried out immediately by 
the commission, because it is the commission’s duty 
and they are in possession of the prisoners. How- 
ever, it does not say so, and the letter itself, to 
which reference is made, states that the classifica- 
tion shall be carried out by the side whose prison- 
ers are being turned over. I am sure that some 
weeks of futile argument will be spared if that 

uestion could be definitely determined here so 
that at least what you are recommending to the 
negotiators will be clear. Again, this is a matter 
_ does not go to the heart of the situation at 
all. 

That provides again that the disposition is left 
to the political conference, but there would be 
recommendations including a target date. It does 
not give us any guarantee that these recommen- 
dations would reach fruition through the actions 
of the conference. Then it continues 


If, at the end of a further sixty days, there are any 
prisoners of war whose return to their homelands has not 
been effected or provided for by the political conference 
the responsibility for their care and maintenance until the 
end of their detention shall be transferred to the United 
Nations. 


But there is still no end in sight to their detention, 
This merely states that this body shall have the 
responsibility for their care and maintenance until 
the end of their detention. 

I believe that since we all agree on what we want 
to do, it should not be very difficult to find the 
right language to doit. It seems to me that what 
we are seeking here is some limitation upon their 
detention, some time period when they cease to 
be detained. 

In passing I should like to come back to this ref- 
erence of the question of the disposal of the pris- 
oners to the political conference. I have grave 
doubts—my Government has grave doubts as to 
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whether that is a wise thing. This doubt has 
nothing to do with the desirability of calling the 

olitical conference. That is already provided for 
in the draft Armistice Agreement. The recom- 
mendations are made to governments that this 
shall be done. My doubt has to do with the wis- 
dom of referring to that conference this question 
of the disposal of prisoners who will not be repa- 
triated without the use of force. I have already 
mentioned one reason—I don’t think they will be 
able to solve it. We have been talking about it for 
a very longtime. And another reason is that it is 
most important that this political conference shall 
have some success about the grave problem of the 
future of Korea which will come before it, and it 
would be a very bad start for that conference to 
turn over to it a difficult question—one on which it 
is most certain to be deadlocked, which would give 
rise to renewed bitterness and keep the conference 
from getting on to a discussion of the real prob- 
lem of the peaceful unification of Korea and other 
Korean questions. 


Referring Question to Political Conference 


Again I am somewhat puzzled as to just what 
it is the conference would discuss about prisoners 
of war. The phrase is “the disposition of such 
prisoners shall be referred,” but surely one does 
not expect that conference to take up again the 
very question we thought we have been settlin 
here. What is the conference going to discuss? 
Is it goin to discuss whether or not force shall be 
used? That would certainly be a retrograde step 
of the worst sort, and it should be made clear in 
the resolution that this is not the purpose of refer- 
ring this to the political conference. 

What else would they discuss? They might 
discuss where the prisoners should be resettled. 
But surely a political conference is not the best 
body to discuss and settle that. Ratherthe United 
Nations is, because it has the task of resettling and 
caring for them until they become established 
So, without taking an adamant position on this 
question, I urge that we all consider carefully 
whether this is a wise idea. 

To come back again to the broad things, I again 
want to say that we welcome with gratitude the 
statesmanship that Mr. Menon and his delegation 
have shown in going forward with the constructive 
work of their resolution. We welcome it heartily. 
We are grateful for it. We believe that the diff 
culties which I have mentioned, the principal ones 
having to do with article 17, can be met, because 
I am sure we really all intend and mean the same 
thing. If those difficulties can be met, which 
should not be impossible at all, then my Govern- 
ment will most heartily support the Indian resolu- 
tion. We will not only support it here, but we 
will faithfully and loyally do our best to carry it 
out, if it should be adopted by this Assembly. 

We are wholly in agreement with the spirit of 
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this resolution and this effort. Our hope is that 
the resolution can be and will be perfected es: 
the lines suggested, which I feel quite sure, if 
understand his speech correctly, are the purposes 
of its sponsor. If that can be done and if it can 
be adopted, then I think that this resolution will 
deserve and will carry the blessings of all of us 
here as it goes forward to Korea and carries with 
it a hope that an armistice may result. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION ON PRISONERS OF WAR 


U.N. doc. A/Resolution/18 
Adopted December 3, 1952 


The General Assembly 


HAVING RECEIVED the Special Report of the United Na- 
tions Command of the 18th October 1952 on “the present 
status of military action and armistice negotiations in 
Korea”? and other relevant reports relating to Korea; 

NOTING WITH APPROVAL the considerable progress to- 
wards an armistice made by negotiation at Panmunjom 
and the tentative agreements to end the fighting in Korea 
and to reach a settlement of the Korean question ; 

NoriNnG FURTHER that disagreement between the parties 
on one remaining issue, alone, prevents the conclusion of 
an armistice and that a considerable measure of agree- 
ment already exists on the principles on which this re- 
maining issue can be resolved ; 

MINDFUL of the continuing and vast loss of life, devasta- 
tion and suffering resulting from and accompanying the 
continuance of the fighting; 

DEEPLY conscious of the need to bring hostilities to a 
speedy end and of the need for a peaceful settlement of 
the Korean question ; 

ANXIOUS TO EXPEDITE AND FACILITATE the convening of 
the political conference as provided in Article 60 of the 
Draft Armistice Agreement ; 

AFFIRMS that the release and repatriation of Prisoners 
of War shall be effected in accordance with the “Geneva 
Convention relative to the treatment of Prisoners of War”, 
dated Twelfth August 1949, the well-established principles 
and practice of International Law and the relevant pro- 
visions of the Draft Armistice Agreement ; 

AFFIRMS that force shall not be used against Prisoners 
of War to prevent or effect their return to their homelands, 
and that they shall at all times be treated humanely in 
accordance with the specific provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention and with the general spirit of the Convention ; 

ACCORDINGLY REQUESTS the President of the General As- 
sembly to communicate the following proposals to the Cen- 
tral People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China 
and to the North Korean Authorities as forming a just 
and reasonable basis for an agreement so that an imme- 
diate cease-fire would result and be effected ; to invite their 
acceptance of these proposals and to make a report to the 
General Assembly during its present session and as soon 
as appropriate: 


PROPOSALS 


1. In order to facilitate the return to their homelands 
of all Prisoners of War, there shall be established a 
Repatriation Commission consisting of representatives of 

EpiTor’s Nore. The text printed here is that adopted 
in the plenary session on Dec. 3. -An amendment, intro- 
duced before the revised Indian draft was approved in 
Committee I on Dec. 1, altered the wording of the second 
sentence in proposal No. 17, which had read: “If at the 
end of a further sizty days... .” In plenary session the 
Indian representative proposed the insertion of the phrase 
“so that an immediate cease-fire would result and be 
effected” in the paragraph preceding the proposals. 


*U.N. doc. A/2228. 
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Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland, that is, 
the four States agreed to for the constitution of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission and referred 
to in paragraph 37 of the Draft Armistice Agreement, or 
constituted, alternatively, of representatives of four States 
not participating in hostilities, two nominated by each 
side, but excluding representatives of States that are 
permanent members of the Security Council. 

2. The release and repatriation of Prisoners of War 
shall be effected in accordance with the “Geneva Conven- 
tion relative to the treatment of Prisoners of War”, dated 
Twelfth August 1949, the well-established principles and 
practice of International Law and the relevant provisions 
of the Draft Armistice Agreement. 

8. Force shall not be used against the Prisoners of War 
to prevent or effect their return to their homelands and 
no violence to their persons or affront to their dignity or 
self-respect shall be permitted in any manner or for any 
purpose whatsoever. This duty is enjoined on and en- 
trusted to the Repatriation Commission and each of its 
members. Prisoners of War shall at all times be treated 
humanely in accordance with the specific provisions of 
the Geneva Convention and with the general spirit of that 
Convention. 

4. All Prisoners of War shall be released to the Repatri- 
ation Commission from military control and from the 
custody of the detaining side in agreed numbers and at 
agreed exchange points in agreed demilitarized zones. 

5. Classification of Prisoners of War according to 
nationality and domicile as proposed in the letter of 
October 16th from General Kim Il Sung, Supreme Com- 
mander of the Korean People’s Army, and General Peng 
Teh-Huai, Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, 
to General Mark W. Clark, Commander-in-Chief, United 
Nations Command,’ shall then be carried out immediately. 

6. After classification, Prisoners of War shall be free 
to return to their homelands, forthwith, and their speedy 
return shall be facilitated by all parties concerned. 

7. In accordance with arrangements prescribed for the 
purpose by the Repatriation Commission, each party to 
the conflict shall have freedom and facilities to explain 
to the Prisoners of War “depending upon them” their rights 
and to inform the Prisoners of War on any matter relating 
to their return to their homelands and particularly their 
full freedom to return. 

8. Red Cross teams of both sides shall assist the Repatri- 
ation Commission in its work and shall have access, in 
accordance with the terms of the Draft Armistice Agree- 
ment, to Prisoners of War while they are under the 
temporary jurisdiction of the Repatriation Commission. 

9. Prisoners of War shall have freedom and facilities 
to make representations and communications to the Re- 
patriation Commission and to bodies and agencies working 
under the Repatriation Commission, and to inform any or 
all such bodies of their desires on any matter concerning 
themselves, in accordance with arrangements made for the 
purpose by the Commission. 

10. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 3 
above, nothing in this Repatriation Agreement shall be 
construed as derogating from the authority of the Re- 
patriation Commission (or its authorised representatives) 
to exercise its legitimate functions and responsibilities 
for the control of the prisoners under its temporary 
jurisdiction. 

11. The terms of this Repatriation Agreement and the 
arrangements arising therefrom shall be made known to 
all Prisoners of War. 

12. The Repatriation Commission is entitled to call upon 
parties to the conflict, its own member governments, or 
the Member States of the United Nations for such legiti- 
mate assistance as it may require in the carrying out of 
its duties and tasks and in accordance with the decisions 
of the Commission in this respect. 

13. When the two sides have made an agreement for 
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repatriation based on these proposals, the interpretation 
of that agreement shall rest with the Repatriation Com- 
mission. In the event of disagreement in the Commission, 
majority decision shall prevail. When no majority de- 
cision is possible, an umpire agreed upon in accordance 
with the succeeding paragraph and with Article 132 of 
the Geneva Convention of 1949 shall have the deciding 
vote. 

14. The Repatriation Commission shall at its first meet- 
ing and prior to an armistice proceed to agree upon and 
appoint an umpire who shall at all times be available to 
the Commission and shall act as its chairman unless other- 
wise agreed. If agreement on the appointment of an 
umpire cannot be reached by the Commission within the 
period of three weeks after the date of the first meeting, 
this matter should be referred to the General Assembly. 

15. The Repatriation Commission shall also arrange 
after the armistice for officials to function as umpires with 
inspecting teams or other bodies to which functions are 
delegated or assigned by the Commission or under the 
provisions of the Draft Armistice Agreement, so that the 
completion of the return of Prisoners of War to their 
homelands shall be expedited. 

16. When the Repatriation Agreement is acceded to by 
the parties concerned and when an umpire has been ap- 


pointed under paragraph 14 above, the Draft Armistice 
Agreement, unless otherwise altered by agreement between 
the parties, shall be deemed to have been accepted by them. 
The provisions of the Draft Armistice Agreement shall 
apply except in so far as they are modified by the Re- 
patriation Agreement. Arrangements for repatriation 
under this agreement will begin when the armistice 
agreement is thus concluded. 

17. At the end of ninety days, after the Armistice Agree- 
ment has been signed, the disposition of any Prisoners of 
War whose return to their homelands may not have been 
effected in accordance with the procedure set out in these 
proposals or as otherwise agreed, shall be referred with 
recommendations for their disposition, including a target 
date for the termination of their detention to the political 
conference to be called as provided under Article 60 of 
the Draft Armistice Agreement. If at the end of a 
further thirty days there are any Prisoners of War whose 
return to their homelands has not been effected under the 
above procedures or whose future has not been provided 
for by the political conference, the responsibility for their 
care and maintenance and for their subsequent disposition 
shall be transferred to the United Nations, which in all 
matters relating to them shall act strictly in accordance 
with international law. 


The Universal Validity of Man’s Right to Self-Determination 


by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S./U.N. press release dated November 18 


Before giving the views of my delegation on 
the question of the self-determination of peoples, 
I should like to reserve my delegation’s right to 
reply at a later stage to the misstatements and dis- 
tortions of fact about the United States, particu- 
larly with reference to territories under U.S. ad- 
ministration, contained in the statements of the 
representatives of Byelorussia and Poland, as well 
as to any other such misstatements that may be 
made in the course of this debate. 

The desire of every people to determine its own 





*Excerpts from a statement made in Committee III 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) on Nov. 18 on the 
self-determination item. In the latter part of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s statement, which is not printed here, she proposed 
amendments to resolution A, a plan for plebiscites to as- 
certain demands for self-government. The first amend- 
ment suggested deletion of the first two paragraphs of the 
preamble which refer, among other things, to “slavery”. 
The second proposed two new paragraphs for the preamble. 
The third was a minor drafting change in the operative 
part. The fourth would broaden the scope of the resolu- 
tion to cover not only non-self-governing and trust terri- 
tories but states as well. 
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destiny, free from dictation or control by others, 
is one of the most deep-seated of all human feel- 
ings. Throughout history groups of individuals 
having common bonds of language, religion, and 
culture have developed a sense of solidarity as a 
people and have tended to resent any effort of the 
outsider, the foreigner, to interfere with them. So 
strong is this feeling that men of many peoples 
have at various times been willing to lay down 
their lives to be free from domination by others. 
The fact that wars have sometimes resulted from 
the failure of one people to respect the wishes of 
another led us all as members of the United Na- 
tions to agree that one of our major purposes is 
“to develop friendly relations among nations based 


_on respect for the principle of equal rights and 


self-determination of peoples.” In our present dis- 
cussion we find ourselves faced with the problem 
not only of giving greater moral weight to this 
principle but at the same time giving it clearer 
definition so that it may have universal validity 
in the complex world of today. 

While the underlying concept of self-determina- 
tion is, I suppose, as old as human society, the term 
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“self-determination” is relatively new. It appears 
to have been used first with regard to the nine- 
teenth-century struggle of certain European peo- 
ples for a separate national existence. It occurs 
in the writings of the radical German philosophers 
of 1848 as Selbstbestimmungsrecht, which was 
translated into English as “the right of self-de- 
termination of nations” in a resolution adopted by 
a Conference of European Socialists in 1915. As 
a number of speakers, including the representa- 
tives of Egypt and the United Kingdom have 
pointed out, this phrase was given wide currency 
as a principle of international diplomacy by an 
American President, Woodrow Wilson: How- 
ever, as several speakers have also reminded us, 
Woodrow Wilson from the beginning recognized 
that the principle of self-determination has its 
limitations. Because I think it important that we 
keep President Wilson’s thought in this matter 
clearly in mind, I should like to quote again the 
statement he made in setting forth his “four prin- 
ciples” before the U.S. Congress on February 11, 
1918. He asserted— 


that all well defined national aspirations shall be accorded 
the utmost satisfaction that can be afforded them without 
introducing new, or perpetuating old, elements of discord 
and antagonism that would be likely in time to break the 
peace of Europe and consequently the world. 


Today we discuss the question of self-determi- 
nation in quite a different and much more complex 
setting. The stage is no longer Europe alone; it 
is world-wide. In a single resolution of a few 
paragraphs, we are setting forth certain guide- 
lines for the respect of a principle, not only in 
Europe but in Asia, Africa, and the Americas as 
well. Consider for a moment the wide variety of 
cultures of the peoples with whose self-determina- 
tion we are concerned—the culture of the spear 
and the earthen hut, the culture of vast rural peas- 
antries, the complex culture of industrial cities, 
and confused combinations of culture. The com- 
plexity would seem to me enough to make us cau- 
tious lest we be too precise, narrow, or rigid in 
drawing up rules for promoting respect for the 
principle of self-determination. 

In this debate, as with any resolution we adopt, 
we are molding for generations to come a princi- 
ple of international conduct. If self-determina- 
tion is a right which belongs to all people, it is 
inappropriate for us to express ourselves here in 
a general resolution with respect only to certain 
people. Our words and phrases must be made to 
apply as much to those who once exercised the 
right and had it snatched from them as to those 
who have never possessed it. 


Emergence of New and Larger ‘‘Peoples’’ 


We, like others before us, would ask ourselves, 
therefore, what may constitute a “people” to whom 
the principle of self-determination shall be ap- 
plied. What are their characteristics? What 
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are their cultural or political or geographic 
boundaries ? 

In our search for an answer we find the very 
concept of a “people” undergoing rapid evolution, 
Possibly the very first group of human beings 
seeking to maintain itself as an entity free from 
the control of others was the family or kinship 
group. The trend of history, in varying degrees 
and with numerous set-backs, seems to have been 
that larger and larger groups of once separate 
peoples have been formed and have come to think 
of themselves as a single people. Almost every 
nation represented at this table is composed of 
disparate elements of population that have been 
combined in one way or another into a unified or 
federated political system. 

Here differences among formerly separate peo- 
ples either have been or are being submerged 
and new and larger peoples are emerging. This 
process of evolution and merger is still going on. 
It is a trend which diminishes the possibilities of 
conflict. Must we not exercise the greatest care 
lest anything we do here tend to freeze the pattern 
of peoples along present lines and thus instead 
of promoting the unity of mankind, emphasize 
certain obstacles to such unity ? 

We in the United States have gained the convic- 
tion from our own experience that the combina- 
tion of peoples is a process of enrichment. Right 
here in New York City the number of persons of 
Irish descent total nearly 550,000, more than in 
the city of Dublin; the Italian population, simi- 
larly defined, is well over 1,000,000 and exceeds 
the population of Naples. New York has more 
people of Jewish origin than all Israel. Our 12,- 
000 Arabic-speaking people are the equivalent of a 
small Middle Eastern city. Yet, as 1 am sure you 
have seen demonstrated many times, their children 
are not Irishmen, Italians, Jews, or Arabs. They 
are Americans. 

We do not claim for one moment that the process 
of creating a new people is easy or that we have 
fully succeeded in doing so for all elements of 
the population, but we know it can be done and 
we are convinced that this process is to be pre- 
ferred to clinging overzealously to the separate- 
ness of peoples. 

At the same time we believe it is possible and 
desirable to retain a good deal of diversity within 
large political entities. Through our federated 
system of government, each state and each com- 
munity preserves for its people the maximum 
voice in their own affairs. Louisiana has con- 
tinued its legal system adopted from France, 
passed on from the earliest settlers of the region. 
Arizona and New Mexico have Spanish as one of 
the official languages of their legislatures. 
Throughout the country, people worship in Nor- 
wegian and Russian, publish newspapers in Ger- 
man and Greek, broadcast over the radio in a 
variety of tongues. In every state, county, and 
town the people decide for themselves who shall 
teach in their schools and what shall be taught. 
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Their policemen come from their own commu- 
nities and are subject to their control. 

This is self-determination exercised to a high 
degree, yet without sacrificing cooperation in the 
larger fields of common interest. Each element 
of the national community contributes to the na- 
tional government, takes part in it, and helps to 
shape the decisions which lead to a national 
destiny. Yet it must be equally clear that to grant 
the automatic exercise of the absolute right of 
political self-determination to every distinct sec- 
tion of our population would be detrimental to the 
interests of the population as a whole. And such 
considerations would apply to the territories whose 
future rises or falls with ours. 

In this context we might ask ourselves: Does 
self-determination mean the right of secession ? 
Does self-determination constitute a right of frag- 
mentation or a justification for the fragmentation 
of nations? Does self-determination mean the 
right of people to sever association with another 
power regardless of the economic effect upon both 
parties, regardless of the effect upon their internal 
stability and their external security, regardless of 
the effect upon their neighbors or the international 
community? Obviously not. 

As I have suggested, the concept of self-deter- 
mination of peoples is a valid and vital principle, 
but like most other principles it cannot be applied 
in absolute or rigid terms. Surely it is not con- 
sonant with realities to suggest that there are only 
two shernetives—intaeainete or slavery. Just 
as the concept of individual human liberty carried 
to its logical extreme would mean anarchy, so the 
principle of self-determination of peoples given 
unrestricted application could result in chaos. Is 
either principle thereby invalidated? Certainly 
not! On the contrary, we feel sure that human 
freedoms can find their fullest expression only in 
the context of responsibility. 

The resolution before us, in at least one other 
respect, raises the question of absolutes. It speaks 
of granting the right of self-determination, upon 
a “demand for self-government,” by ascertaining 
the wishes of the people through a plebiscite. 

We are compelled to ask, is this not an extremely 
limited concept of self-determination? Is the de- 
mand for self-government the only question on 
which the people should be consulted? Is the 
plebiscite the only method of consultation ? 


The Essence of Self-Determination 


Were self-determination synonymous with self- 
government, we would find these questions easier 
to answer. But self-determination, as applied to 
non-self-governing territories, whose peoples have 
not had the opportunity to attain their full politi- 
cal growth, is a much more complicated matter. 
It has application at all stages along the road to 
self-government. 

Self-determination is a process. It is in essence 
the process of democracy as contrasted with the 
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process of dictation in any society developed or 
underdeveloped. It is, as has been said by other 
speakers, a process which involves responsibilities 
as wellasrights. It isthe process by which people 
develop their own laws and provide their own 
justice. This means not merely the right to com- 
pose a code of law, nor even the actual writing 
of a code; it also means general agreement to abide 
by the laws in the interests of society as a whole, 
even though one’s individual or group freedoms 
are thereby limited. Self-determination is the 
process by which people agree to finance their own 
affairs, spread their burdens among themselves, 
and see that individual contributions to the com- 
mon good are made. Self-determination is the 
building of roads and schools; not just deciding 
to build them, but finding the engineers, the 
money, the workmen, the teachers, and seeing the 
job through. 

These matters are the essence of self-determina- 
tion. If self-determination can be increasingly 
developed in all phases of the life of a people, their 
self-governing or independent institutions, when 
achieved, will be strong and lasting. If we con- 
ceive of self-determination as synonymous with 
self-government, we ignore the nature of the proc- 
ess by which true self-government is attained. 
Mistaking the form for the substance, we might 
in fact jeopardize the very rights we seek to 
promote. 

There are not only many aspects of the life of 
any people to which the principle of self-deter- 
mination can be applied; there are also many ways 
of learning the wishes of the people, and they 
must be appropriate to the question involved, as 
well as to the Senne and understanding of the 
citizens. 

Furthermore, as I indicated a moment ago, it 
would be unfortunate if we limited our concept 
of self-determination to the non-self-governing 
world. We have seen in our own time flagrant 
examples of peoples and nations, vigorous and 

roud and independent, which have been overrun 

y a conqueror and subjected to his dictatorial 
control. These peoples and nations are entitled 
to the restoration of their independence. 

At a time in history when the freedoms of so 
many individuals and peoples have been destroyed 
or are seriously threatened, it is, in the view of my 
delegation, important that the United Nations re- 
affirm the principle of self-determination and pro- 
mote international respect for it. It is important 
that it do so for all peoples, and not solely for 
peoples in some form of colonial status. In con- 
sidering the recommendations to this end drafted 
by the Commission on Human Rights, my delega- 
tion would strongly urge that we consider them 
within the framework of universality and of re- 
sponsibility lest we frustrate the very purpose for 
which the principle of self-determination was set 
forth in the Charter—that is, “to develop friendly 
relations among nations.” 
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Performance of the Dependent Press in the Soviet Union 


Remarks by Charles A. Sprague 


US. Representative to the General Assembly? 


U.S./U.N. press release dated Nov. 3 


The delegation of the United States is prepared 
to address itself to the resolution which is now 
before us and which has been submitted by the 
U.S.S.R. Inasmuch as the subject matter of this 
resolution goes right to the heart of the differences, 
in my judgment, between the press of the free 
wun and the press as it is exhibited within the 
Soviet Union and its satellites, my delegation 
would like to make a statement in discussion of 
that subject. 

In the opinion of my delegation, this is a Trojan 
horse clothed in fine phrases. The resolution has 
as its true object, not the promotion of peace but 
the imposition of a pattern of conformity in com- 
munication which would stifie the free flow of 
information and the free expression of opinion. 

Already in the course of the general debate, the 
contrast in the concepts of press freedom between 
countries behind the [ron Curtain and those of the 
free world has been made plain. Within the Soviet 
orbit the press and radio and all media of com- 
munication are organs of government. In the free 
world, the press is free of the dictation of govern- 
ment save where national security is involved. 
Here the press is free to approve or to condemn the 
actions of its government, and does not hesitate 
to exercise that freedom. 

The whole tenor of the resolution now under 
consideration is to invoke the authority of govern- 
ment to prescribe a particular pattern which or- 
gans of the press and information must follow. 
The professed object is to suppress propaganda in 
favor of war and incitement to hate between na- 
tions, or dissemination of slanderous rumors, and 
so forth. Now the press of the free world is 
zealous and sincere in its eagerness to help avert 
war and to promote the cause of peace, but it is 
unwilling to become a tool of government even for 
such a laudable purpose. For, once it becomes a 


*Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) on Nov. 3. 
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propaganda instrument for government, it sacri- 
fices its independence and is no longer free to pro- 
claim the truth and to gather and transmit infor- 
mation with sincere objectivity. I believe I speak 
not only for the press of the United States but for 
the press of the democratic world in protesting 
any move toward putting the shackles of govern- 
ment control over the press and media of infor- 
mation. 

We need only to examine the situation within 
the Soviet Union to see the final result of this 
government control of all media of communication. 

Not only is the content of the press in the Soviet 
Union controlled in order to condition the think- 
ing of the Russian people. The entry of persons, 
and of papers, and of ideas from the outside world 
is under most severe restrictions, and citizens of 
the Soviet Union are denied freedom to travel out- 
side its borders. The phrase “Iron Curtain” is 
not an idle one; it faithfully describes a grim 
reality. 


The Soviet Union’s Information Vacuum 


In order to prevent the Soviet people from hear- 
ing the other side, the Soviet press virtually never 
prints a statement or information from the free 
world. It spends a minimum of 20 million dollars 
and uses the efforts of some 1,200 transmitters and 
at least 2,500 engineers to prevent the Soviet peo- 
ple from hearing foreign-language broadcasts. 
Even Soviet-bloc radio amateurs have been told 
not to speak to other amateurs abroad. Although 
it censored both the U.S. magazine Amerika and 
the British newspaper British Ally, this was not 
sufficient to calm its fears. Beginning in the au- 
tumn of 1950, the circulation of these publications 
was greatly curtailed. They were no longer 
ieee as agreed in the kiosks of cities throughout 
the U.S.S.R. as investigation proved. Finally, in 
July of this year, when the circulation of Amerika 
had fallen by Soviet estimates to less than 13,000 
copies out of 50,000 copies printed, and virtually 
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none of these 13,000 appeared to be for sale, my 
Government realized that this particular effort to 
explain our country to the Soviet people, to offset 
the daily dish of hate being set before them, was of 
no avail. 

The new travel restrictions issued in January 
1952 extended the portion of the Soviet landmass 
restricted for diplomatic travel from approxi- 
mately 47 ag to 80 percent and involving ap- 
proximately 65 percent of the Soviet population. 
Twenty-two new cities are on the list, including 
the capitals of 14 of the 16 so-called “sovereign” 
Union Republics. It is fantastic to think that 
among these cities are the capitals of two “sov- 
ereign” United Nations members—Byelorussia 
and the Ukraine. 

To maintain its people in a perfect vacuum, the 
Soviet Government is of course compelled to screen 
carefully those who might visit them from the 
outside world and those who, for official reasons, 
must of necessity be exposed abroad to the virus of 
truth. By the same methods of careful screening, 
the Soviet leaders also insure that the outside world 
will get the correct impression of the U.S.S.R. 
The effect of this policy is to make the Soviet peo- 

le and the Soviet Union one of the least visited 
of alllands. What Soviet officials baldfacedly re- 
fer to as support for a policy of cultural exchange 
has involved the admission into the Soviet Union 
each year of under 3,000 generally handpicked 
Communists and fellow-travelers—labor delega- 
tions, women’s delegations, and so forth. Non- 
Communists have been admitted notably for the 
Moscow Economic Conference this year, but it is 
the exception rather than the rule. 

In 1951 over 400,000 persons visited the United 
States and at least 300,000 Americans went abroad. 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Malik, in his 
interview with British Quakers in July 1951, cited 
as evidence that there was no Iron Curtain the fact 
that in 1950 a nation of 200 million had sent 1,893 
persons abroad and received some 2,134 persons. 
Earlier in 1950, Soviet Foreign Minister Vyshin- 
sky stated at the United Nations General Assembly 
that the U.S.S.R. only let “friends” into the 
U.S.S.R. If this is the Soviet criterion, then it 
must indeed feel itself without friends in this 
world. We, for our part, do not feel that those 
who visit our shores must be friends so long as they 
have not come with the intent actively to destroy 
us. However, we hope that after they have visited 
with us awhile, they will go away friends. 

Let us look for a moment at the scope and con- 
tent of freedom of information in the Soviet 
Union, remembering that what is true for the 
Soviet Union is becoming increasingly true for 
every satellite and will be true for any state un- 
happy enough to fall under the Communist yoke. 

The Soviet regime has been faced with three 
main problems in the field of information. First, 
it has sought to insure that everything which 
might influence the thoughts and, consequently, 
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the actions of its citizens conforms to the party line 
and serves the ends of the state. Secondly, it has 
sought to prevent the intrusion of alien influences, 
as I have just noted. And thirdly, it has sought 
to prevent the real facts concerning the Soviet 
utopia from reaching the outside and undermine 
Communist influence abroad. 


How the Soviets Spread the “‘Simple Truth” 


How does it go about this vast enterprise? In 
the first place, the government controls the greatest 
press monopoly in the world. It owns or monitors 
all information media. The main lines of propa- 
ganda are set down by the Politburo, or its suc- 
cessor. The sections of propaganda and agita- 
tion of the Communist Party’s Central Commit- 
tee then see that these broad directives are imple- 
mented and determine the specific course of action 
in all matters affecting Soviet opinion. It is 
helped in its effort to secure uniformity of facts 
and interpretations by the main administration 
for literary and publishing affairs, the so-called 
Glavlit. Glavlit, for example, supervises the con- 
tent of all publications, manuscripts, folders, 
lectures, radio broadcasts, and exhibits. It has its 
representatives scattered down even to the county 
level. Every book or magazine published bears 
the stamp of the Glavlit censor. 

Within the Soviet Union and increasingly 
within the satellite states, there is as much empha- 
sis placed on the training of propagandists of the 
party line as on the training of any other group 
of specialists. We have identified some 6,000 
special schools for this purpose on the local level 
with a constant enrollment of more than 165,000 
students. On the regional level there are 177 ad- 
ditional schools that train an additional 135,000 
students. Then, on the national level, there are 
some dozen higher universities giving the equiva- 
lent of graduate instruction in this field to several 
thousand students. The teacher, Red army offi- 
cer, engineer, or trade-union member are all given 
instruction in the field of spreading the “simple 
truth.” 

With the addition of some local news, also 
censored, the regional press and radio contain es- 
sentially the same commentaries and information 
relayed to them by the central press and central 
radio stations. There is never any complaint of 
too much uniformity. There is often complaint 
of failure to observe party directives in a partic- 
ular field. 

The purpose of this tremendous effort is to make 
the Soviet bloc peoples, like the famed Pavlovian 
dog, react automatically to given stimuli. 

That atrophies one of the fundamental freedoms 
of human beings—freedom of thought and ex- 
pression. 

In the course of the general debate, the dis- 
tinguished delegates from the Soviet Union, and 
others within the Soviet orbit, voiced unstinted 
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praise of the press within that orbit. It is, they 
said in chorus, devoted to the cause of peace— 
hostile to all the forces of war and aggression. All 
is sweetness and light in the Soviet Communist 
world, and it is only the press of the capitalist 
world which is busy fomenting a third world war. 
Under such a cloak of virtue, the Soviet Union 
offers this resolution, A/C. 3/L. 254 Rev. 1, and a 
companion, A/C. 3/L. 255 Rev. 1. 

In the latter it proposes that the General As- 
sembly recommend that all member states take all 
necessary steps including legislative steps with a 
view to— 


preventing the use of the press, radio, cinema and all 
other media of information and artistic expression for 
purposes of propaganda of any kind in favor of aggres- 
sion and war, of incitement to hate between nations, of 
racial discrimination, and of dissemination of slanderous 
rumors, and false and distorted reports. 


Once again, my delegation recommends that we 
examine the sincerity of the sponsors of this reso- 
lution. Unfortunately, the reality does not accord 
with the claim. For there has been in progress 
for years a studied campaign of hate against the 
Western World in the press and on the radio of 
the Soviet world. It has become so extreme that 
when George Kennan returned to Moscow as am- 
bassador after an absence of several years, he was 
shocked at the virulence of the “Hate America” 
campaign. 


Birth of the Campaign of Hate 


This campaign of hate against Western so- 
called “bourgeois” ideas began as far back as the 
autumn of 1945 when the Soviet people were 
warned by their leaders to beware of possible new 
aggressors. In August 1946, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party attacked the in- 
clusion of bourgeois plays in theater repertoires 
as “an attempt to poison the consciousness of the 
Soviet people with a world outlook hostile to So- 
viet society.” Nine days later, the Soviet film 
industry came under fire from the Central Com- 
mittee. A commentary on this attack stressed the 
important role reserved for films in the idealogical 
struggle and stated that “everything we do must be 
subordinated to the decisive and supreme struggle 
of our ideology against the depraved ideology of 
the bourgeois world.” This, let me remind you, 
was in 1946, when the rest of us were looking for- 
ward to a world of peace. Soviet playwrights 
and the film industry took the hint. The first of 
a long series of anti-American films and plays 
came out in 1947. To cite some of the more 
vicious examples, in 1949 a play opened in Moscow 
entitled, The Mad Haberdasher, depicting the 
American President “as a provincial American 
Fuehrer,” conspiring to set up a dictatorship in the 
United States. In 1950 the film Secret Mission 
was released, depicting the United States secretly 
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maging a truce with peers d during the last 
war, in order to engender an attack on the U.S.S.R. 

I am sure you will find that the play Alien 
Shadows struck a familiar chord. The Soviet 
people were presented in that play with the picture 
of U.S. agents seeking to steal a special formula 
from Soviet scientists in order to develop germ- 
warfare weapons. Only recently, the director of 
a Sebastopol theater, in featuring coming attrac- 
tions, placed first on his list the so-called “active 
preparation of American imperialism for war.” 

Beginning in 1946, a notable effort was made to 
educate Soviet youth in the spirit of struggle 
toward the outside world. The foremost task of 
the Soviet teacher was defined as the encourage- 
ment of “Soviet patriotism.” This is a commend- 
atory objective, but not when we find it described 
by the small Soviet encyclopedia issued in 1947 as 
being “indissolubly connected with hatred toward 
the enemies of the Socialist Fatherland.” The 
encyclopedia continued to say that “it is impos- 
sible to conquer an enemy vies having learned 
to hate him with all the might of one’s soul.” 
Even an encyclopedia in the Soviet Union must 
be a weapon of class warfare. 

The calculated distortion and hate-mongering 
by a press which, above any other, must be defined 
as “responsible” since it is controlled down to the 
last comma, reached an all-time low following the 
outbreak of the Korean war. The Soviet leaders, 
who were already Stakhanovites in the field of 
distorting history, outdid themselves in 1951. 
The Director of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Insti- 
tute in January set in motion the most monstrous 
and artificial hate campaign in the history of 
ae Ignoring the fact that the Soviet 

overnment, when it sought to establish diplo- 
matic relations with my Government in 1933, of- 
ficially absolved the United States from assess- 
ment for damages resulting from its actions in 
Siberia in 1918-20 after an examination of the 
record of our occupation—knowing that no one in 
the U.S.S.R. had read the exchange of that diplo- 
matic correspondence since it was not published 
in the U.S.S.R.—the Soviet leaders set in motion 
a nation-wide campaign geared to the theme that 
the Soviet people will “never forget nor forgive 
the bloody crimes of the American interventionists 
on Soviet soil in the period 1918-20.” In every 
section of the country—the Baltic states, the 
Caucasus, Siberia, the Karelo-Finnish Republic— 
in every forum—schools, churches, trade-union 
halls, and street corners, old citizens were brought 
forward who claimed to have seen U.S. crimes. 
These alleged eye witnesses were formed into a 
type of traveling road show; documents were 
fabricated; museums set up; and countless books 
and articles rolled off the press. 

The climax has come in the current campaign 
directed primarily against the United States for 
its part in support of the United Nations in resist- 
ing Communist aggression in Korea. The whole 
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vast poems anda machine of the Soviet Commu- 
nist world has been geared to propagate the most 
vicious slanders against United States Forces. 
The allegations of U.S. resorting to germ war- 
fare in Korea are lies out of whole cloth. The 
charges of ruthless slaughter of prisoners of war 
are utterly false. 

I shall avoid discussing these charges because 
that belongs to the Political Committee. My dele- 
gation wants to tell you how the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine has exploited these charges, giving 
them world-wide currency, and reciting them over 
and over again with the evident purpose of condi- 
tioning the minds of their own people, and of peo- 
ple in other lands, to hatred of the United States. 


A Leaf from the “Truth”’ Scrapbook 


I shall read from a scrapbook of translations of 
articles in the Soviet press. And you should keep 
in mind that the Soviet press is a kept press that is 
absolutely dominated by the government. These 
articles are not bits selected from a free and inde- 
pendent press where irresponsible persons often 
mouth distortions and falsehood. No, they are 
quotes from the government-controlled press, the 
deliberate output of a propaganda machine. 

Let me quote from Pravda, the organ of the 
Central Moscow Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, February 22, 1952; 
Tass from Peiping, citing an article on American 
atrocities : 


Prisoners of war are soaked in gasoline and then set 
on fire. Pencils of light from powerful electric lamps 
are directed into their eyes until they become blind. Their 
nails are torn out. Their bodies are burned with heated 
irons. Many prisoners of war are led out into the fields 
and shot like targets. The treatment by Americans of 
women in prisoner of war camps is still more cruel and 
inhumane. ... Women were first raped, then their 
breasts were cut off. Their arms and legs torn off. And 
— ae women were soaked in gasoline and burned 
alive 


Citing Trud, March 8, which had as a headline, 
“Stay the Hand of the Murderers”; a letter from 
a worker in a certain plant. 


The whole world learned with a shudder of new mon- 
strous crimes of the overseas barbarians in violation of 
the most elementary principles of human moral behavior. 
They have openly begun bacteriological warfare against 
the Korean peoples. American aircraft over Korea are 
dropping black flies, fleas, ticks, and mosquitoes infected 
with plague, cholera and other diseases. The savage 
imperialists hope by this criminal effort to break the will 
of an unsubdued people. 


Again from 7rud, March 19, “Civilized Sav- 
ages”: 


Devices for mass destruction and above all, morbidic 
bacteria, are arms of the doomed. Only a doomed class 
can threaten the peoples with deadly epidemics. Only 
the doomed can choose the plagued rat and typhoid louse 
as allies. 


Again, from /zvestia, April 27, citing a report of 
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the Chinese Fact-Finding Commission on Use of 
Germ Weapons by Americans: 


804 occasions in which germ infected objects were 
dropped all over Korea and in China from Northeast 
China to Tsingtau and other areas. Most often Ameri- 
cans dropped insects, mostly flies, but they also dropped 
spiders and ticks of the larger bodies, mainly rats, were 
dropped. The idea obviously being that the fleas on rats 
would spread bubonic plague. Also, fish, birds, rabbits, 
snakes and pig carcasses were dropped. The American 
aggressors also dropped infected cotton wool, chicken 
feathers, medicants, foodstuffs and other objects. 


I could go on with other selections from this 
scrapbook. 

I would call your attention also to certain car- 
toons which depict American soldiers in a grossly 
insulting manner. Here is one from Pravda, en- 
titled “American civilization in Korea.” It shows 
an American soldier having shot down a Korean 
woman, and the blood is shown as dripping into 
the pockets of presumably an American capitalist. 
I will hold it up for you to see, as an example of 
the hate campaign against America. 

Here is a panel of four other cartoons, showing 
~ warfare. The soldiers are labeled, “Cholera 

lague.” They are all alike. And the egg is 
labeled in one cartoon as the United States Ae. ory 
The rat is the plague; the snake is espionage. 
This panel was from the Literary Gazette. And 
there are other cartoons in this scrapbook. 

The delegation from the United States ree «4 
regrets the necessity of baring these facts to this 
committee. It would not do so, save to expose the 
hypocrisy of the Soviet Union in proposing this 
resolution, which contemplates fixing a pattern 
of conduct for the press of all member nations, 
when the sponsoring country is engaged in gross 
violation of the very a srg it endorses. The 
performance of the dependent press in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites stands as a warning to the 
free press everywhere not to sacrifice its freedom. 

My delegation expresses regret for consuming 
so much time in what may seem to many an old 
and profitless debate between East and West. But 
my delegation and my country cannot remain 
silent when charges as false as any ever released 
by the minions of hell are spread broadcast. Nor 
can my delegation permit this resolution dealing 
with the vital subject of freedom of information 
to pass to a vote without disclosing the truth about 
the Soviet press as an organ of government propa- 
ganda now engaged in a hate campaign of its own 
against fellow members of the United Nations. 

So as a plain citizen of the United States, I 
appeal to those with whom we were so lately allied 
in the crushing of evil aggressors to end their 
own campaign against the - nina world, re- 
move the Iron Curtain of fear and distrust, and 
join hands in the true promotion of peace and 
upbuilding of culture among all the nations.” 


?The Third Committee on Nov. 3, by a vote of 19-21-12, 


rejected the U.S.S.R.’s draft resolution on the use of 
information media. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[November 22-28, 1952] 
General Assembly 

In plenary session on Nov. 25, the Assembly 
concluded action on four administrative and budg- 
etary items by voting to establish a 12-member 
ad hoe committee to coordinate the programing of 
U.N. conferences both at Headquarters and at 
Geneva and by approving reports of Committee V 
dealing with (1) financial reports and accounts 
and reports of the Board of Auditors, (2) supple- 
mentary estimates for 1952, and (3) Headquarters 
of the United Nations. 

Ad Hoc Committee on South-West Africa— 
According to the committee’s report released Nov. 
25, talks between the 5-member negotiating group 
(Norway, Syria, Thailand, U.S., Uruguay) and 
the Union of South Africa concerning the future 
of the former mandated territory of South-West 
Africa were suspended Nov. 18 so that the com- 
mittee might report to the seventh session of the 
General Assembly, as instructed. The recent 
series of meetings, held during the last 2 months, 
has proved “inconclusive,” the committee 
reported. 

Agreement in principle on several points was 
achieved, but the “same fundamental divergen- 
cies” which prevented a final settlement in similar 
negotiations last year “still remained unresolved.” 
The committee’s report will be considered by the 
General Assembly’s Committee IV (Trusteeship). 

Principal points still unresolved between the 
negotiating group and the Union of South Africa 

concern the method of supervision of the territory 

by the Union Government and the selection of the 
“second party” with whom South Africa would 
agree to negotiate a new instrument for the for- 
mer mandated territory. 

Ad Hoc Political Committee—Continuing de- 
bate on the question of the repatriation of Greek 
children, which opened on Nov. 21, the committee 
heard Mrs. Edith S. Sampson (U.S.) on Nov. 22 
refute statements made earlier by the U.S.S.R. 
delegate who had alleged that the United States 
was iliegally detaining 11 Soviet children in the 
U.S. zone of Germany. These charges, Mrs. 
Sampson said, were being investigated thoroughly, 
as usual, and our authorities would reply in due 
course to the Soviet protests. However, she 
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pointed out, careful investigation of such charges 
in the past had never produced evidence support- 
ing the Soviet charges. The Soviet representa- 
tive, she charged, had merely “tried and failed to 
divert our attention” from the fate of thousands 
of Greek children being detained in Eastern 
Europe. The “Cominform policies” were in com- 
plete contradiction to the laws of humanity in 
— to these children, she concluded. 

onsideration of the item was completed on 
Nov. 24, when the committee approved in amended 
form a joint Brazil-New Zealand draft resolution 
which “condemns the failure of the harboring 
states other than Yugoslavia to cooperate in ef- 
forts to enable the Greek children to return to 
their homes.” The resolution also provides for 
discontinuance of the Standing Committee on the 
Repatriation of Greek Children. The vote on 
the resolution as a whole was 46-5 (Soviet bloc)-7. 
Byelorussian efforts to delete paragraphs express- 
ing deep regret at noncompliance with General 
py te: 8 recommendations and condemning har- 
boring states were defeated by votes of 5-41-11 
and 5-36-16, respectively. 

Pierre Ordonneau + chairman of the 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine, was called 
upon Nov. 26 to present the commission’s twelfth 
progress report. He began by explaining that the 
commission had felt it should remain out of the 
debate and that it had not proposed the agenda 
item (“The Conciliation Commission for Palestine 
and its work in the light of the resolutions of the 
United Nations”). He went on to point out that 
the climate for wide-scale negotiations did not 
exist. Since any action on a general level ap- 
peared doomed to failure, the commission had de- 
voted its attention to more limited issues, i. e., 
compensation and the release of blocked accounts. 

e work done on compensation was not in- 
tended to prejudge the final solution, he pointed 
out. The commission had felt it would be useful 
to gather all the technical data so that when the 
time came for a settlement there would be no 
delay. Regarding release of blocked accounts, he 
pointed out that a “decisive step” had been taken. 
He concluded with the hope that a new attempt 
at a general settlement would be made in the near 
future. 
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Finn Moe (Norway) then presented a six-power 
draft resolution urging that the governments con- 
cerned enter into direct negotiations for the es- 
tablishment of a settlement of their outstanding 
differences on Palestine. He said his delegation 
felt that the time had come for a serious effort at 
an agreed peaceful settlement and was convinced 
of the necessity for a “new start on a new basis.” 
The primary responsibility for reaching a settle- 
ment, he pointed out, rested with the parties them- 
selves; “we would do well to insist on this principle 
every time we are faced with a dispute.’ 

The resolution’s sponsors (Canada, Denmark, 
Ecuador, Netherlands, Norway, Uruguay) were 
fully aware of the difficulties, sag the one 

resented by the refugee problem, the Norwegian 
Sahtante explained. e suggested it might be 
easier to find a solution if this issue were consid- 
ered as part of a global settlement rather than as 
an isolated problem. 

Ahmed Shukairi (Syria) agreed that direct 
negotiation was the normal way to settle disputes 
and indicated that the Arab States were willin 
to enter into direct negotiations on the basis o 
the General Assembly’s resolutions; it was now 
up to Israel to say whether it would accept the 
resolutions, he concluded. 

Committee I (Political and Security)—Secre- 
tary Acheson and Andrei Vyshinsky both spoke 
Nov. 24 on India’s draft resolution relating to the 
Korean prisoner-of-war issue. The latter de- 
clared that the resolution was not a constructive 
effort to end the deadlock. It just attempted to 
reinforce and cover up, with the help of the Geneva 
convention, the U.N. refusal to return prisoners of 
war. Of all the proposals before the committee, 
Mr. Vyshinsky said, only the revised Soviet draft 
called for an immediate cease-fire. 

Secretary Acheson called the Indian resolution 
a “most statesmanlike effort.” He said he deeply 
regretted that Mr. Vyshinsky had rejected all pro- 

osals including the Indian plan. (For text of the 
Secretary’s statement, see p. 910.) 

Support for the revised Indian draft also was 
given by Syria, Afghanistan, and Iran; the Iran- 
ian delegate, Nasrollah Entezam, expressed the 
view that it had the best chance of winning As- 
sembly approval and acceptance by the Chinese 
and North Korean authorities and moved that it 
be given voting priority. At a brief meeting on 
Nov. 25, the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia spoke 
in opposition to the Iranian motion, which was 
adopted on Nov. 26 by a vote of 45-5 (Soviet 
bloc)-1(China). Mr. Vyshinsky spoke again at 
this meeting, introducing numerous amendments 
to the Indian draft and announcing he had just 
learned that the Chinese Communists had rejected 
the plan 2 days earlier. Other amendments were 
offered by Iraq, and after the meeting India cir- 
culated a revised draft of its Ye geo ee 
to which responsibility for final disposition o 
those prisoners who could not be repatriated 
would be transferred to the United Nations. 
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Nine speakers expressed general support for 
the revised proposal on Nov. 27; the Ukraine and 
the U.S.S.R. attacked it. The chairman said he 
hoped the question could come to a vote the next 
day. However, V. K. Krishna Menon (India) 
said he would not be ready to speak before Dec. 1. 
- speech and the vote were then scheduled for 

ec. 1. 

Committee IT (Economic and Financial) —Isa- 
dor Lubin (U.S.) spoke Nov. 26 on the Argentine 
resolution calling for the financing of economic 
development through establishment of equitable 
relationships between raw materials and manufac- 
tured articles. He noted the practical difficulties 
involved in the proposal and assured the commit- 
tee that his Government was willing at all times 
to consider entering into commodity agreements 
with individual states regarding individual 
commodities. 

Committee ITT (Social, Humanitarian, and Cul- 
tural)—General debate on the right of peoples to 
self-determination ended Nov. 24, and the follow. 
ing day the committee began to examine Resolu- 
tion A submitted by the Commission on Human 
Rights. Amendments have been proposed by the 
U.S. (see p. 917, footnote 1), Saudi Arabia, India, 
Syria, and jointly by Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, and Nicaragua; the United 
Kingdom has introduced a substitute resolution. 
Mrs. Roosevelt (U.S.) said on Nov. 26 that she 
would accept the Indian suggestion for changing 
the wording she had proposed for the two oper- 
ative paragraphs but that her Government could 
not support the five-power amendments nor those 
of Saudi Arabia and Syria. 

Committee IV (Trusteeship)—Debate con- 
tinued on the report of the Trusteeship Council. 
The committee decided on Nov. 28 to hear repre- 
sentatives of 11 African organizations before con- 
sidering resolutions on the report. 

Committee VI (Legal) —Continuing the discus- 
sion of the question of defining aggression, the 
committee heard Sture Petren (Swe en) on Nov. 
22 cite the Russo-Finnish war and the Korean 
aggression as examples of the impracticality of 
attempting to define aggression. Gilberto Amado 
(Brazil) pointed out that a list of acts of aggres- 
sion could hardly be complete, and any omission 
would be dangerous. 

The Union of South Africa representative 
stated his Government’s preference for a briefer 
description in more general terms than the Soviet 
proposal offered, should the U.N. decide to define 
aggression now; he believed it premature, how- 
ever, to attempt such a definition before a crim- 
inal code was in existence. 

Speaking for the U.S.S.R., P. D. Morozov de- 
clared that the arguments presented thus far were 
distortions of fact, intended to divert the com- 
mittee from the concrete task of defining aggres- 


sion. 
Refuting Andrei Vyshinsky’s lengthy statement 
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of Nov. 21, G. G. Fitzmaurice (U.K.) declared on 
Nov. 24 that the Soviet representatives “want a 
definition of aggression, and want their particular 
definition of aggression principally as a weapon 
of propaganda in the so-called cold war—in par- 
ticular as a weapon with which to pillory the pow- 
ers belonging to the North Atlantic Organization, 
and to travesty their motives and intentions.” 


Trusteeship Council 


After considering the special report of its second 
Visiting Mission to study the Ewe and Togoland 
Unification problem, the Trusteeship Council on 
Nov. 25 = a U.S. proposal which in general 
supported the conclusions and findings of the 
Visiting Mission. The resolution was adopted, 
with several amendments introduced by wong sd 
a vote of 7-2 (U.S.S.R., France) -3 (Iraq, U.K., 
Australia). 

The resolution considers that the report repre- 
sents an objective and detailed account of all 
aspects of the problem and carefully sets forth the 
views of all sections of the population. It notes 
that, although the general demand for the unifica- 
tion of the two Togolands is poe wider sup- 
port, there is no one form of unification which 
would be acceptable to the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the two territories, and that therefore a 
change in existing administrative arrangements is 
not warranted. It further notes that the majority 
of the written communications received by the 
mission were in favor of unification and inde- 
pendence, although no general consultation of the 
population was made. 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Governing Body of International Labor Office 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 25 (press release 887) that the 120th session 
of the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office will meet at Geneva November 25-28, 1952. 

Arnold L. Zemple, Executive Director of the 
Office of International Labor Affairs, Department 
of Labor, has been designated as substitute Gov- 
ernment representative at this session. He will be 
assisted by Robert M. Barnett, resident U.S. dele- 

ation to international organizations, Geneva; 

ichard F. Pedersen, Office of United Nations 
Economic and Social Affairs, Department of 
State; and Edward B. Persons, Chief of the Ito 
Division, Office of International Labor Affairs, 
Department of Labor. 

The Governing Body meets three times a year 
to receive reports on activities of the International 
Labor Office, outline the work program of the 
Office, and appraise the progress being made. It 
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lans the agenda for the annual sessions of the 
neral Conference of the Io and reviews the 
Organization’s budget for submission to the Con- 
ference. In addition, the Governing Body de- 
termines the time, place, and agenda of Ito 
committee meetings and regional conferences. 
Among the numerous items on the agenda for 
the forthcoming session are (1) study of problems 
related to the functioning of the eight Ivo Indus- 
try Committees as well as the committees on 
plantation work and salaried and professional 
workers; (2) consideration of the application by 
Io of the work program priorities adopted by the 
United Nations for itself and recommended for the 
specialized agencies; and (3) the topics to be dis- 
cussed at the next Ino General Conference, which 
will be held in 1954. 


Forestry and Forest Products Commission 
for Asia and the Pacific (FAO) 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 28 (press release 892) that the United States 
delegation to the second session of the Forestry 
and Forest Products Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (Fao), which will meet at 
a on Ai December 1-13, 1952, will be as 

ollows: 


Chairman 


Tom Gill, Forestry Consultant, Mutual Security Agency 
China Mission, Taipei, Formosa 


Members 


Paul W. Bedard, Forest Management Adviser, Mutual 
Security Agency Philippine Mission and Philippine 
Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources, 
Manila 

Harold B. Donaldson, Lt. Col., U. S. A., Chief, Natural 
Resources Branch, Office of Civil Affairs and Military 
Government, Department of the Army 


The Forestry and Forest Products Commission 
for Asia and the Pacific was established by Fao 
in response to a recommendation of a conference 
on forestry and timber utilization in Asia and the 
Pacific held at Mysore, India, in 1949. The first 
session of the Commission was held in Bangkok 
in October 1950. 

Among the topics to be discussed at the forth- 
coming session are (1) the technical-assistance 
programs of Fao and other agencies for the de- 
velopment of the forests of Asia and the Pacific 
area; (2) the possibilities of increasing the pro- 
duction of pulp and paper in the region; (3) tech- 
nical questions relating to tropical silviculture 
and forest management; (4) progress reports on 
standardization questions such as timber nomen- 
clature, testing methods, grading, and dimensions; 
(5) progress reports by member governments on 
the development of forest policies in their respec- 
tive countries; and (6) the use of aerial photog- 
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raphy for inventories of tropical forests. From 
December 7 to 10 an opportunity will be extended 
for delegates to make an observation tour to Kuala 
Lumpur in the Federation of Malaya. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Land Reform. Progress report of the Secretary-General. 
A/2194, Sept. 29, 1952. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Measures To Limit the Duration of Regular Sessions of 
the General Assembly. Memorandum by the Secre- 
tary-General. A/2206, Oct. 1 1952. 16 pp. mimeo. 

Draft on Arbitral Procedure prepared by the International 
Law Commission at Its Fourth Session, 1952. 
A/CN.4/59, Sept. 16, 1952. 9 pp. 

Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted Under 
Article 73e of the Charter. Report of the Secretary- 
General. Summary of information transmitted by the 
Government of France. A/2131, Aug. 13, 1952, 127 pp. 
mimeo, and A/2131/Add. 2, Aug. 26, 1952, 52 pp. 
mimeo; Summary of information transmitted by the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. A/2134/Add. 8, Sept. 15, 1952, 
28 pp. mimeo, and A/2134/Add. 10, Oct. 17, 1952, 49 pp. 
mimeo. 

Draft Convention on the Political Rights of Women. 
Memorandum by the Secretary-General. A/2156/ 
Add. 1, Oct. 6, 1952. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra Budgetary 
Funds. A/2210, Oct. 6, 1952. 15 pp. mimeo. 

Question of defining aggression. Report by the Secretary- 
General. A/2211, Oct. 3, 1952. 65 pp. 

Supplementary List of Items for the Agenda of the Seventh 
Regular Session: Item Proposed by the Secretary- 
General. Administration of the United Nations. Ex- 
planatory memorandum by the Secretary-General. 
A/2214, Oct. 7, 1952. 13 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine. 
Twelfth Progress Report (for the period from 1 May 
1952 to 7 October 1952). A/2216, Oct. 8, 1952. 11 
pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Committee on Information From Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. A/2219, Oct. 10, 1952. 78 pp. 
mimeo. 

Request of the Government of China for revision of the 
Chinese text of the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. Memorandum 
by the Secretary-General. A/2221, Oct. 14, 1952. 
15 pp. 

Special Report by the Unified Command Under the United 
States. Letter dated 18 October 1952 from the Chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, addressed to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. A/2228, Oct. 18, 1952. 69 pp. mimeo. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Offi- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Information 
on securing subscriptions to the series may be obtained 
from the International Documents Service. 
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Secretariat 


Documents Index Note No. 43. Consolidated List of 
United Nations Document Series Symbols. St/LIB/ 
SER.D/43, September 1952. 31 pp. mimeo. 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 9 July 1952 Addressed to the Secretary- 
General by the Secretary of State of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of France, on Behalf of the President 
of the French Union, Transmitting the Application of 
the Kingdom of Laos for Admission to Membership of 
the United Nations. S/2706, July 16, 1952. 5 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 30 September 1952 From the Representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the United States of America 
Addressed to the President of the Security Council, 
Transmitting the Report of the Administration of the 
British-United States Zone of the Free Territory of 
Trieste, 1 January to 31 December 1951. 8/2794, 
Sept. 30, 1952. 35 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Full Employment. Implementation of Full Employment 
Policies. Replies of governments to the full employ- 
ment questionnaire covering the period 1951-52, sub- 
mitted under resolutions 221 E (IX), 290 (XI) and 
371 B (XIII) of the Economic and Social Council. 
(China: Taiwan; Thailand). EB/2232/Add. 9, Oct. 
23, 1952. 27 pp. mimeo. 

Allegations Regarding Infringements of Trade Union 
Rights Received Under Council Resolution 277 (X). 
Communication from the General Union of the Con- 
federated Trade Unions of Morocco (Union générale 
des syndicats confédérés du Maroc). E/2333/Add. 1, 
Nov. 15, 1952. 8 pp. mimeo; Communication received 
from Eenheidsvakcentrale (Netherlands Unified 
T. U.) (Amsterdam, Netherlands). E/2333/Add. 3, 
Oct. 14, 1952. 7 pp. mimeo; Communications received 
from International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. E/2333/Add. 6, Oct. 14, 1952. 6 pp. mimeo. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Nov. 25-28, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press releases issued prior to Nov. 25 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 874 of 
Nov. 17, 882 of Nov. 20, and 885 of Nov. 21. 


No. Date Subject 
887 11/25 Governing body of Ito 
#888 11/26 West Indian Conference, Caribbean 
Commission 
889 11/26 No vessels to Antarctica 
*890 11/26 Delegates to Mexican inauguration 
7891 11/28 Foreign Relations volume released 
892 11/28 U.S. delegation to Fao 
*893. 11/28 Albanian anniversary 
*894 11/28 Retirements: Gardner, Becker 
895 11/28 Rubottom: Latin American friendship 
*Not printed. 
jHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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